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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be giad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should b2 accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publicaticn in 
Country LIFE can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 

A supplement descriptive of the books of the ‘‘ Country Life’’ Library is given 
with this week's issue. 


. BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. | 





MONG the appointments made to the Cabinet of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the most interesting to 
our readers will naturally be that of the Minister of 
Agriculture, since he is more directly connected with 
their interests than are any of the others. During 

recent years this post has increased considerably in importance. 
In olden days the President of the Board of Agriculture was not 
considered to hold a very important position, nor was he often 
admitted to the Cabinet. But the critical cendition in which the 
interests of agriculture have been during the past quarter of a 
century has brought about a very considerable change, and in the 
administration of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour pains 
were taken to appoint a man to the post who was specially 
fitted for the purpose. Mr. Walter Long was a _ country 
gentleman who understood the landed interests thoroughly. 
The late Mr. Hanbury did not closely resemble him 
in this respect, but, on the other hand, he was a man of 
proved business capacity, and no Minister of Agriculture whom 
we have had was more keenly interested in the welfare of the 
greatest of our callings than he was. His memory will long be 
cherished as one of the best of those who have fiiled the post. 
Lord Onslow’s tenure was not very favourable in results, and 
since he left the post he has complained that his hands 
were somewhat tied. Mr. Fellows was just beginning 
what promised to be a brilliant career, but he was not 
sufficiently long in office to cffect any radical or important 
change. These are the immediate predecessors of Lord Carring- 
ton, who is now called upon to undertake the duties of this 
onerous and difficult post. The time is of a character to test to 
the utmost his qualifications. According to the best of our 
belief, agriculture is in the way of recovering from the long 
depression under which it has suffered; but whether its revival 
be due to temporary or permanent causes is a matter for 
argument. In any case, it wants very careful nursing. 

We believe that Lord Carrington ought to fulfil them 
efficiently. To begin with, he is himself a landlord on a very 
extensive scale, and has been brought up in an atmosphere and 
amid traditions which give him a thorough understanding of the 
needs of the various classes with whom he is to deal—landlords, 
tenants, and labourers. Personally, he is popular and 
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sympathetic, and the landed interest will, we feel sure, be 
inclined to extend to him the same trust that they extended to 
Mr. Aylwin Fellows. In the second place, he is not one of 
those who have looked on unconcernedly while great changes 
were taking place in the fortunes of agriculture. Lord Carrington 
possesses ideas which have often been expressed in these pages. 
He recognises to the full the injurious effect on the national 
welfare of the excessive migration of country labourers to town, 
and has his own theory as to the cause and cure. There is no 
firmer believer in the merits and virtues of small holdings than 
Lord Carrington, and, uniike many theorists, he has had both 
the will and the opportunity to put his ideas into practice. He 
has been instrumental in establishing small holdings over a very 
considerable area, and the results he considers to be on the 
whole satisfactory. This is a very important point, from what- 
ever side it is viewed. There are two courses open to 
Lord Carrington in his official capacity. Assuming—and there is 
no reason to doubt it—that he continues to believe in small 
holdings, he can either use his influence to promote their 
formation by private endeavour and generosity, or he can 
introduce legislation on the subject. Possibly he may decide 
on a third course, which would be a compromise between 
the two. Already he has endeavoured by every means in his 
power to persuade landowners to break their estates up 
into small holdings, and he also has the example of 
Mr. Chaplin, one of the sturdiest members of the opposite 
party, if he should decide to strengthen the laws bearing on 
the subject. For the only fault to be found with the Chaplin 
Acts is that they dre inoperative. It may be that the clauses 
are somewhat too stringent, the difficulty of a poor man acquiring 
a holding under them being rather too grave to be readily under- 
taken. There can be no doubt of the fact that the Small Holdings 
Act has to a ijiarge extent become a dead letter. If Lord 
Carrington examines similar legisiation as it applies in Denmark, 
France, Germany, and other Continental countries, he may see 
his way to make these Acts more workable. We do not fora 
moment imagine that he would attempt to introduce anything in 
the shape of absolute compulsion. As far as we know his politics 
outside the land question are of a moderate and sensible 
description. At any rate, the country has shown no desire to 
use force as a remedy, and practical agriculturists know, that the 
establishment of universal small holdings is an absurd and 
impossible dream. Light land cannot be advantageously culti- 
vated in such a manner. Heavy land alone will return an 
increase commensurate with the outlay of labour and funds. That 
is the true reason why the movement in favour of small holdings 
should be fostered and encouraged, as long as it rests on a basis 
of voluntary arrangement between present owners and those who 
desire to possess plots of their own. 

It is not likely that Lord Carrington will find much to 
reverse in the policy of his predecessors, though there is a great 
deal that he may develop. In addition to the formation and increase 
of small holdings, there are other questions tiat will demand his 
close attention. One of the more important is that of agri- 
cultural education. Here a foundation has been laid, but 
beyond that nothing has been done. The enthusiasm evoked by 
the proposal to start Nature-teaching a few years ago shows some 
signs of evaporating. The difficulty is to hit on a system which 
cannot be crammed out of books. No sooner was the proposal 
mooted than over a thousand little volumes came into existence, 
out of which the necessary information could be crammed. But 
the very essence of a sound system would be that it taught the 
pupils to use their own senses with Nature, which would be 
a direct teaching from fact, as opposed to the second-hand 
teaching which is obtained from books, and in the _ higher 
branches Lord Carrington will be called upon to consider how 
far the State should engage itself to carry on the education of 
those who would follow the profession of agriculture. The Ground 
Game Acts of Sir W. Harcourt have frequently been criticised, but 
it will be granted that they have had one wholesome effect—that 
they stopped the periodical agitation against the Game Laws, 
which was of constant occurrence before they were passed. The 
various laws touching upon the rights of tenure may not be 
perfect or ideal, but at present they have raised no general 
agitation. Many farmers are hoping that measures. will 
be taken to force the railway companies to deal on more 
favourable terms with native produce, but the difficulty of this 
question is one that previous Ministers have found well-nigh 
insurmountable. It will be interesting to note how the new 
Minister for Agriculture will tackle the problem. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Lewisham, 

whose marriage to Lord Dartmouth’s eldest son took 

place last week. Lady Lewisham is a daughter of Lord 

Carrington, who has just been appointed President of the Board 
of Agriculture in the new Cabinet. 
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F all English industries, it is probable that agricul- 

ture is the least affected by the stir of a General 

Election, and—at any rate, from all accounts—the 

one which is impending will take place when farm 

work is not very important. As far as we can 

gather, it seems to be most likely that Parliament will dissolve 

about January 1oth or 12th, and if we allow something for the 

extra time generally given for the election in Orkney and 

Shetland, it should be over by about February 12th, Parliament 

being able to assemble about the middle of that month. This 

will be before the work of the spring commences in earnest, 

so that, on whatever side they may agree to range themselves, 

those engaged in agriculture will have abundance of time to 

devote to the work of electioneering. The only times that are 

really inconvenient to farmers are during the busy period of 

sowing and the equally busy period of reaping and harvesting. 

During the rest of the year they are at least as much at liberty 
as those who are engaged in any other industry. 





One effect of the victory of Japan over Russia is seen in the 
new movement which is taking place in China. This is admir- 
ably described in the letter which the correspondent of The 
Times has sent to that journal. He says that China’s time- 
honoured tactics of evasion and passive obstruction have given 
place to a spirit which may be described in a phrase as “‘ China 
for the Chinese.” He says that large numbers of _half- 
educated students have returned from Tokio imbued with the 
belief that China is capable of following the example of Japan. 
The practical steps which have been taken are partly military, 
the ambition of the Chinese being to bring their forces into a 
state of as great proficiency as those of Japan. In the second 
place, there is a growing aversion to making any further con- 
cessions to foreigners; thirdly, anti-foreign literature has been 
extensively distributed ; fourthly, agitation has been started by 
the native-Press and at public meetings for the preservation of 
Chinese sovereign rights against foreign aggression ; and, fifthly, 
there is a disposition to obstruct commercial relations with other 
countries. These are all significant signs of the times, and what 
they portend it is difficult at the moment to say. China seems 
to be in the way of asserting herself, and it will be well for the 
peace of the world if she can do so without bloodshed. 





There was a little personal note in the ex-Prime Minister’s 
speech at Manchester the other night, which carries us back to 
the time when famines were of periodical occurrence in Great 
Britain. He related that when the great cotton famine occurred 
in 1862, and the depression of commerce was at its lowest limits, 
his mother was obliged to economise in every particular, and the 
work of the household had, to as large an extent as possible, to 
be done by the inmates. The future Prime Minister himself 
had to fetch the goods, and a sister cooked the dinner. This 
was not such an exceptional case as may be supposed, since even 
the Royal household had been obliged, as we know from the 
writings of the late Queen Victoria, to retrench, and use house- 
hold flour at Windsor instead of the best. There has been 
nothing like a serious famine in Great J3ritain for so long a time 
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that these reminiscences may well seem almost incredible to a 
generation that has grown up amidst an abundance, or one 
might almost say a superabundance, of cheap food. 


RIVER SONG. 
Come, come away 

Where the silver waters play, 

Through the meadows take their way, 

Where the lowing cattle stray. 

Come, watch where the river wide 

Into tranquil pools doth glide, 

Where the mirror’d leaves can see 

Their green depths unerringly. 

Follow through the wilder land 

Where the vivid osiers stand, 

And the seagull’s cry sounds clear 

On the lonely fowler’s ear; 

Where the winds unhinder’d sweep, 

And the drifting sand doth creep. 

Come, oh, come awiy, 

Where the silver waters play, 

Till their voice is heard no more 

For sound of waves upon the shore. 

G. M. G. 
The decision of Justice Kekewich, which seems to lay it 

down as law that the copyright of the letters of the dead 
belongs to the persons who possess the manuscript, appears to 
be a new one; at least, it is contrary to what we have always 
understood to be the law. Perhaps we may be permitted to 
illustrate this from our own experience. Some time ago, our 
readers may remember, there was published in these columns 
a hitherto unpublished poem by Robert B. Browning; this had 
been written in a lady’s album, when the poet was quite a youth, 
and the first impression was that, having been presented to her, 
it was the property of the recipient’s executors. Some doubt, 
however, was expressed as to this, and as it was far from 
our wish to trespass on anyone’s copyright, the matter was 
referred to the publishers of Robert Browning’s works, who 
asserted in decided terms that the copyright belonged to his 
heirs. Ultimately, counsel’s opinion was taken upon the matter, 
and this was the interpretation of the law which we received. 
The negotiations on all hands had been conducted in a perfectly 
friendly way, and a satisfactory and amicable arrangement was 
made; but if Judge Kekewich be right in his interpretation of 
the law, the opinion we took was wrong, because on_ all 
hands it was agreed that verses written in a lady’s album stood 
exactly in the same position as letters. 





This is one side of the question, and we could illustrate 
another from private experience. A man of letters of the highest 
standing received from a correspondent, who was also one of his 
intimate friends, a letter which at once aroused in him con- 
siderable opposition, and suggested a train of thought that 
eventually led to a series of letters of the highest interest passing 
between them. In due course, the man of letters kad occasion 
to describe, in the most minute manner, the course of novel 
reading and the formation of his taste generally as it went on 
from childhood to the borders of old age. These letters 
have never seen the light, but would, no doubt, be of value,’ 
in the biography which is now being prepared of the 
writer. On the other hand, his correspondent might argue 
with perfect justice that these letters were his property rather 
than those of any executors. It was his ideas that had acted like 
steel on flint and evoked the letters. In fact, they were in every 
case answers to ideas that he had put forth, and therefore he was 
somewhat in the position of a good amateur playing chess witha 
professional. The games of the latter have a positive money 
value, but they could not have been produced without the inspiring 
opposition of the former, and the question is whether they had 
not an equal right to any proceeds that might come from the 
arrangement. Thus we have on the one side a case made out 
for some guarantee of absolute privacy, and on the other hand 
the right of ownership which appeared to be vested in the one 
just as much as in the other. 


A correspondent of Zhe Zimes has written to express a 
very decided view of the injustice of the law as thus interpreted. 
He signs himself a ‘* A London Editor,” and gives two examples 
to show that the consequences would he of the gravest possible 
character. On oneoccasion he was offered for publication by an 
autograph dealer a collection of letters by an Englishman of the 
highest eminence, addressed to a lady with whom he had a 
disastrous connection. Under the decision of Judge Kekewich, 
these could have been published. The other instance is that of 
a church dignitary of high standing, whose family had the 
usual family skeleton in the cupboard; and though the clergyman 
had acted throughout ‘as a Christian and a gentleman,” he had 
been obliged to write certain letters, whose publication would 
have inflicted great pain on his friends. The point in all this is 
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that men of eminence and their correspondence would be very 
much hampered if they were divested of the citizen’s privilege of 
writing to their friends in absolute privacy. It would be a very 
serious matter if every time an eminent man took pen in hand to 
write to his relations he had to think that at some time or other 
his words would be put into cold print. 


The tenants of small holdings ought to pay particular atten- 
tion to the fact that this year the public taste for turkeys has 
been accentuated, while disregard of the goose is more marked 
than ever, as it is only by paying attention to the fluctuations of 
popular likes and dislikes that the best use can be made of the small 
property. Itisacurious fact that water-birds generally have been 
steadily going out of favour as articles of diet for a long time 
past, the fact being due possibly to a growing dislike to anything 
in the shape of fat. Thus ducks and green peas do nct make a 
dish so popular as it once was, and the various wildfowl caught 
on the shore or from punting boats do not command the market 
as they once did. The cygnet, too, which was once a favourite 
Christmas dish, is only consumed now in one or two families, 
who have it on the board not because of any special preference, 
but for the sake of old times, just as they continue to bring in 
the boar’s head at Oxford. 


It is a consequence of the cheapness of food during the last 
part of the century that even the poorest of the working classes 
have become much more fastidious than they used to be. 
Perhaps the most striking example is furnished by the rook. 
Twenty or thirty years ago it was difficult to keep village boys 
from climbing to the rookery and robbing the nest, and rook pie 
was generally considered to be a dainty. Nowadays it is difficult 
to find villagers who will take the trouble to collect the young 
rooks, and there is little or no market for them in the great towns. 
The preference for turkey as against goose appears to be part 
and parcel of this development. Luckily the turkey is not very 
difficult to rear and fatten, so that the enterprising small holder 
is in a good position for taking advantage of the public taste for 
it. Upto now we have been quite unable to breed sufficient 
turkeys for our own market, and at the moment of writing 
immense consignments are on their way from France, Austria, 
Hungary, and Central Europe, while the practice of turkey 
rearing 1S an increasing one in Italy, whence we are beginning 
to draw aconsiderable number of our supplies. Lut, this being the 
case, it only shows what a splendid opportunity there is in Great 
Britain for those who have the requisite facilities. Mr. Teget- 
meier has csnclusively shown that the turkey is not so tender 
and difficult a bird to rear as was at one time supposed. He 
will do very well when brought up in a hardy fashion and taught 
to roost outside like a pheasant. 

The late Sir Richard Jebb, writes a correspondent who 
knew him well, was one of the most shy and reserved of men, 
and these qualities made the touches of humour which now and 
again adorned his speeches the more incisive and telling. These 
speeches, even at the least-foreseen moment, and on subjects 
most remote from his ordinary interests, never failed to be 
felicitous, and even scholarly, in their finish. The present 
writer, quoting from memory, cannot attempt to reproduce the 
polished manner of its delivery, but even in its unadorned 
substance how delightful was his pleasantry in returning thanks 
for Literature before a body otf scientists, and likening the 
relations between the two to those of the two pythons at the 
Zoological Gardens, whereof the husband had lately swallowed 
the wife, and thereby provided every newspaper in the kingdom 
vith “copy.” ‘ Science,” he observed, “had, as they were 
often told, fast swallowed Literature in a similar way; but,” he 
added, slily, ‘what a day that will be for Literature when she 
is ina position to see Science from the inside.” 


It is only a few months ago that he was delivering a speech, 
which created even a deeper impression than usual, before 
the British Association in South Atrica. Even at that time it 
appears that he was not quite himself, and ever since, until the 
final end, his story was one of continual suffering and trial borne 
with fortitude and cheerfulness. Appreciations of the late Regius 
Professor of Greek will be very many in regard to his scholarly 
attainments and achievements. Without adding to them, this 
tribute, from one who is wholly unable to estimate his scholar- 
ship, but had the most genuine admiration of the kindly qualities of 
heart and humour of the great scholar, may not be out of place. 





The death of Lord Ilchester, at the comparatively early age 
of fifty-eight, has removed one who in his time has tilled nearly 
every post open to a country gentleman in his own county. As 
Lord-Lieutenant of Dorset, as a member of its County Council, 
and an officer in the Yeomanry, to mention but three instances, he 
undertook willingly and carried out industriously the duties 
which were attached to these positions, and by his example and 
generosity largely promoted the efficiency of many local institu- 
tions. As a sportsman he will be missed wherever gun or rifle 
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is fired or racing silk is donned, and the shooting at Abbots- 
bury yielded a mixed bag which perhaps would compare with that 
obtained anywhere else, over sixteen different kinds of wildfowl 
being killed on one occasion about twelve years ago, while after 
six weeks’ frost as many as 120 woodcock have been got there 
in three days; this, too, in addition to partridges, pheasants, 
rabbits, and hares in such numbers as most of us have to 
“think” back many years to remember. 


We referred lately to the impasse which appears to have been 
reached in the affairs of the Royal Botanic Society by its failure 
by a single vote to obtain the three-fourths majority required to 
pass the proposed resolution for the increase of the subscription. 
It is, perhaps, only fair to the minority who have brought about 
this impasse to state that the grounds of their main objection 
to the proposal are that its passing would not, so they allege, 
lead to any way out of the financial straits in which the society 
now finds itself involved, or by which, to say the least, it is 
seriously threatened. The argument of the minority is that the 
effect of raising the subscription, far from increasing the income of 
the society, would be actually to diminish it, because many 
present members would resign membership and cease subscribing, 
and few new candidates could be found to take their places. They 
argue further that all other means of reducing expenditure and of 
increasing income have been by no means exhausted. Whatever 
the conclusion of the matter may be, we must all hope that some 
satisfactory solution may be found of the trouble that is menacing 
the very life of a society that has been in existence for no less 
than sixty-five years, and has done its part during that time in 
giving Londoners an occasional escape from their great cage of 
bricks and mortar, and showing them much that is beautiful and 
interesting. 


THE LITTLE RED CLOAK. 
All the winter long, 
Shall the little red beech tree stand, 
In tawny cloak ’mid birch and oak, 
In the fir wood’s fairyland; 
Tho’ the birch is shivering o’er 
Her goblin gold on the moor, 
And bare is the oak as the brownie folk 
That dance on the threshing-floor ! 


Snug is the pinewood roof, 

And warm the chestnut beamis, 

No footstep stirs in the house of firs 

Where the little beech tree dreams; 

Green twilight ever shall lie 

Where nought but the snowflakes sigh, 

And the redbreast’s call and the fir cones’ fall 
Shall pass the long silence by. 


All the winter drear, 
Red as a smouldering brand, 
Glows the little red cloak ’mid birch and oak 
In the fir wood’s fairyland ; 
Dreaming an old-time tale 
How the beech-cup held the brown ale, 
When gaily at morn blew the herdsman’s horn, 
And merrily swung the flail! 
ALICE EF. GILLINGTON. 





The loss which the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew must 
suffer through the resignation of Sir William Thistleton-Dyer, 
who has held the position of Director for so many years, is, 
perhaps, only to be estimated properly by those who have been 
in personal touch with him during his administration. For 
twenty years he has been Director, and for ten previous years 
acted as Assistant-Director, so that his association with the 
conduct of the Gardens dates as far back as 1875. Hard as his 
place must be to fill, his successor, Colonel Prain of the Indian 
Medical Service, steps into his office with remarkable qualifica- 
tions. For many years he held the post of Curator of the 
Calcutta Herbarium, and in 1895 was appointed Professor of 
Botany at the Calcutta Medical College, and Director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens in that city. Since 1898 he has been 
Director of the Botanical Survey of India. With all this service 
behind him he is but forty-eight years old, so that we may look 
forward to his continuance in his present office at Kew for very 
many years to come. 


A rather singular light is thrown, both on the far-reaching 
enterprise of that great insurance company which is popularly 
known as * Lloyd’s,” and also on the liability to damage by the 
violence of the forces of Nature in some of our possessions, by 
the intelligence that a rate of insurance has been arranged at 
“‘ Lloyd’s”’ for the isiand of Dominica, in the West Indies, to 
cover all damage done by hurricanes, earthquakes, and volcanic 
eruptions to every kind of crop except bananas. The rate for 
hurricane insurance is to be about 13 per cent., and against 
earthquake and volcanic risk about 4 per cent., with a total of 
between 14 per cent. and 2 per cent. to cover both risks together. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF TOBOGGANING. 





G. R. Ballance. 


PPARENTLY there are fashions in holidays, as in every 
other phase of modern life, and without question the 
present tendency, amongst people in search of sport 
at any rate, is to take a few weeks abroad as much 
as a matter of course in mid-winter as in the 

“ dead’’ season of summer. And the goal of these Christmas 
Continental flights is no longer Italy or Monte Carlo, but the 
high Alps. Idling through picture galleries or in casinos has 
given place to a more strenuous method of bodily recuperation. 
Switzerland has begun to specialise in attractions peculiarly its 
own, attractions which (unless the mildness of our climate is 
suddenly changed by some miracle of Nature) must always 
continue, for they 
are dependent on 
the essentially 
Swiss characteris- 
tics of snow and 
ice. The Switzer, 
in fact, has dis- 
covered that the 
bitter frosts, which 
used to cause him 
to close his hotels 
in despair, consti- 
tute a sort of 
perpetually _ self- 
renewing gold- 
mine providing the 
very reason why 
he should’ keep 
open house; in- 
deed, in two or 
three of the best- 
known resorts it is 
now the case that 
January has posi- 
tively become a 
more __ profitable 
month than 
August. August 
brings the tripper; 
January brings the 
leisured sportsman  G. X. Ballance. 


THE UPHILL FINISH 





OF THE CRESTA RUN. Cepyright, 


—and the hotel proprietors have little hesitation in deciding 
which guest they preter. 

Of the amusements offered at the Swiss winter resorts, 
tobogganing is the chief, though ski-ing, recently introduced from 
Norway, is beginning to run it close, and when better known 
may quite possibly claim an even larger number of devotees. 
Tobogganing is a mode of progression as ancient as the Swiss 
nation itself. From time immemorial the mountaineers have 
used handschlitten (luges in the French-speaking South) for the 
practical purpose of getting from place to place quickly and with 
a minimum expenditure of personal labour. The late Mr. J. 
Addington Symonds, than whom no one had the interests of the 
Swiss more 
deeply at heart, 
when staying as 
an invalid at 
Davos, perceived 
the possibilities of 
the handschlitten, 
and founded an 
annual race on 
the glorious two- 
mile slope of 
the Wolfgang- 
Klosters highroad. 
The toboggans 
used were limited 
to the national! 
“‘ sitting’’ type, the 
idea, doubtless, 
being that this 
pattern would be 
improved and 
modified by com- 
petitive speed 
tests. At first, 
Mr. Symonds’ 
prize was almost 
invariably carried 
off by the local 
postman, a great 
part of — whose 
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made on a 
toboggan; and the 
race is still often 
won by a peasant. 
But tobogganing, 
as a _ sport—or, 
should we say, a 
science?—has 
developed extra- 
ordinarily since 
these early 
beginnings. The 
invading Briton 
has made it his 
own, and _ intro- 
duced an American 
form of toboggan, 
whose rider does 
not sit, but lies 
head foremost. 
This machine, 
known as the 
“skeleton,” has 
completely ousted 
the old hand- 
schlitten, by its 
superiority of 
pace. It is the 
skeleton which has 
brought tobog- 
ganing into its 


present position G. R. Ballance. ON THE NEW “ BOB” 


as a winter 

amusement for Englishmen in Switzerland. St. Moritz, in 
the Engadine, is the headquarters of first-class tobogganing, 
and now that the new railway has been completed, and it 
is possible to reach its terminus (6,o0oft. above sea-level) in 
not much more than twenty-four hours from London, it should 
leap into the front rank of popularity, even amongst travellers 
whose vacation is short. The Cresta Run at St. Moritz is 
unique of its kind. Not even in the United States or Canada 
is it rivalled. This is not on account of its length. since it is 
less than a mile from start to finish, but for the incredible speeds 
which are attainable upon it. Fifty miles an hour is quite an 
ordinary average top-to-bottom pace, and over a measured 
soyds. as much as 7o miles an hour has been registered. Aad 
these speeds are by no means the result of passively shooting 
a chute. The Cresta is not a chute, and cannot be negotiated 
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by tamely “ sitting 
tight till you get 
there.” Almost 
no portion of its 
length is dead 
straight, and in 
two places, at any 
rate, it possesses 
corners which 
turn very nearly 
at right angles. 
The curves of the 
Cresta are, in 
fact, its supreme 
charm, and trans- 
form tobogganing 
from a mere game 
into a sport re- 
quiring the exer- 
cise of genuine 
skill and a high 
order of courage 
and nerve. Such 
tobogganers = as 
Baron de Forest, 
Bott, Martin, 
Spence, de By- 
landt, and Knapp 
—to mention only 
a few of the prin- 
cipal members of 
RUN ALT Si. MORITZ. Copyright. the Cresta Club— 
are athletes of the 
front rank; athletes, moreover, who would hardly devote year 
after year to the study of a pastime which did not present 
opportunities for the employment of nerve and adroitness. 

The Cresta Run, iced from start to finish, and fitted with 
an electric timing system which automatically measures the pace 
of its racers in tenths of seconds, is, perhaps, a trifle too appalling 
for the novice to face with equanimity; but Switzerland 
welcomes the tyro every whit as heartily as the expert. At 
St. Moritz itself there is the popular Village Run, where embryo 
champions may learn the elements of the sport. At Davos 
Platz, in addition to the far-famed Klosters Course, there is a 
miniature ice run, as well as the Schatzalp Course (served by an 
excellent funiculaire railway), whose magnificent situation may 
some day enable it to outshine the Cresta. Grindelwald, 
Adelboden, Leysin, Arosa, and Engelberg likewise cater for the 
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tobogganer, and this year the 
newly-formed Public Schools 
Winter Sports Club, under the 
presidency of Viscount Gar- 
nock, is opening up two com- 
paratively untouched villages, 
Klosters and  Sierre, near 
Montana, in the Rhone Valley. 

The skeleton toboggan, it 
would appear, has reached a 
point of perfection in design 
which ieaves little or nothing 
to be desired; but the ‘ bob- 
sleigh” is still in a process of 
evolution. A bobsleigh—more 
commonly called a ‘ bob”— 
is, roughly, to a toboggan what 
a motor-car is to a bicycle, and, 
like a motor-car, still decidedly 
capable of improvement. This 
is hardly to be wondered at, 
when itis realised that its crea- 
tion only dates from 1889, when 
Mr. Whitney, at Davos, first 
conceived the notion of attach- 
ing a second toboggan behind 
his ordinary one and using the 
front toboggan of the couple 
purely as a means of steering. 
The Maud S., as this somewhat 
clumsy device was christened, 
won every open race, and 
dozens of keen brains were at 
once directed to the task ofcon- —G. R. Ballance. 
triving improvements in simi- 
larly-constructed machines. The result is that nowadays the 
up-to-date bob is, if not a thing of beauty, at least a thing of the 
most amazing speed and controllability. It takes the form of 
an upholstered seat, long enough to accommodate four or 
five persons, mounted on two pairs of runners. The 
foremost ranners are movable, and may be pulled to 
right or Jeft by the captain, either by means of tiller-ropes or (in 
the latest models) by a geared wheel like that used by the driver 
of an automobile. The hindmost man of the crew operates a 
brake by means of hand levers. The brake consists of deeply- 
indented steel teeth, which plunge into the snow and thus act as 
a drag. Without this drag, it is a question whether anybody 
biessed with ordinary sanity would venture to descend even the 
mildest of declivities, so tremendous is the impetus attained by 
the weight of a loaded bob; with it, however, the danger of an 
accident is reduced to a minimum. 

The Manchester Cup Race, founded in rgor by the Duke of 
Manchester at Davos, was the final seal set upon the promotion 
of “bobbing” to the rank of a sport. It was shortly followed 
by the Coupe de France Race, originated, in true sportsmanlike 
fashion, by the Gallic members 
of the Davos community; and 
now St. Moritz has ‘“ gone one 
betier’”” by constructing a 
special course reserved for bobs 
alone, running for part of its 
length parallel to the parent 
Cresta, and finishing on an iced 
uphill swoop. The railway 
company, it may be mentioned, 
realised the part which tobog- 
ganing played in the estimate 
of its receipts, and accommo- 
datingly built two expensive 
bridges, over the Cresta and 
the bob run, so that neither 
would be inconvenienced. The 
Bob Derby at St. Moritz has, 
indeed, now become practically 
as important an event as the 
Grand National on the Cresta. 
No one who has not been a 
member of a racing-bob crew 
can consider that he has tasted 
the finest of the many spices of 
life which winter sport in Swit- 
zerland has to offer. 

The fascination of this 
sport is known to few in this 
country, but did they but take 
the trouble to keep a toboggan 
by them (even the production of 
the village carpenter is not to 
be despised) they would be 
astonished at the amount of G. FR. Ballance. 
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THE LATEST “ BOB.” Copyright 


fun to be obtained, even in the Southern Counties. at least one 
winter out of every three; only the novice should be warned 
to test his ‘‘run’’ many times over ere he ventures to steer 
ladies down it. Warp Muir. 


FROM THE FARMS, 


Tue DismMaL Season. 

HE period from now until the middle of January 
probably includes the dullest and most dismal weeks 
of the year on the farms, for these are the darkest days, 
and this means that a great deal of the ordinary 
routine of the farm has to be performed by candle 

light. The sun does not rise till eight or a little after, and sets 
early in the afternoon; moreover, row is the season when the 
natural darkness is increased by fog and mist, when the dairymaid 
has to go about her milking with the aid of a lantern, and the 
stable-boy has no otker light when he comes to fodder his horses 
and attend to his harness. Then, it is fairly certain that work in 
the fields will be brought to a practical stoppage, either by 
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rain or hard weather. Ploughing has become almost impossible, 
and on many farms cannot be attempted at all, nor can tillage be 
conducted any more favourably. The old-fashioned farmer used 
to seize the opportunity for threshing his corn; but as this is 
now done very swiftly by means of a travelling steam thresher, 
it is rather difficult to provide work during the short days that has 
come upon us, though hedging, ditching, and draining are still to 
some extent proceeded with. The roads, too, are at their muddiest, 
which increases the discomfort. Those who havecharge of them 
now lay down a metal that is meant for mending purposes, and 
it cannot all be driven in in a day by the steam-roller now in 
constant use. County councils are not able to afford many of 
these engines, and just at this season there is a call upon them 
for many different places, so that naturally the roads are left 
rough and impassable. The bicycle, on which many country 
people rely, is now perforce cleaned and put away, and walking is 
nearly out of the question. Thus, with work at a minimum, it 
is good for the countryman if he can say, like the poet, ‘* Well, I 
know what I mean to do when the long dull evenings come.” 
Not by any means is he so dull as is generally supposed. 
There are still plenty of fireside occupations, and in the village 


Podeo F Heargs 


Copyright. 


many entertainments are got up that help to make the hours 
fly, if not with winged, at least not with leaden feet. 
Tue Last MontH oN THE ScoTTisH BorDeEr. 

November will long be remembered on the Bordersas the month 
of numerous and rapid changes in the climatic conditions—for the 
fickleness of the weather-god. In the morning the temperature 
would be high and the sun brilliant, while in the evening the mer- 
cury would fall rapidly, and a keen frost would be followed by a 
heavy fall of snow. Then the thermometer would rise as rapidly 
as it fell, and torrential rains would melt the snow and bring down 
the rivers in high flood. As may be imagined, the land has got 
into a thoroughly saturated condition, which has curtailed 
farming operations very considerably. So bad is _ it, 
indeed, that many farmers have been unable to lift 
their potato crop yet, and it is feared that the sharp 
frosts will have damaged them considerably. This is a great 
misfortune, as the crop was a good one, and farmers were 
looking forward to its proving a valuable asset in their year’s 
account. The wet state of the ground is also antagonistic to 
fattening sheep—in fact, where the turnip “brakes” were on 
heavy, badly-drained land it has been found necessary to shift 
the sheep from them on to grass land. This was only quite a 
last resort, however, as it is one of the Border farmers’ firmest 
convictions that sheep fatten far better on ground where the 
turnips are grown than on any other. But there are few things so 
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bad that they do not show some good results, and the autumnal 
rains have atoned for much of the harm done by retarding the 
growth of turnips. {n consequence, the ‘‘shaws” are fresh and 
luxuriant, so that, in spite of there being on one or two nights 
2odeg. of frost, the roots took little harm. The topscurled over 
them and formed an excellent covering, shielding them from the 
intense cold. 

Cheviot and black-faced sheep are scarcely in such good 
condition as usual, owing principally to the over-dry summer, 
but also, in a lesser degree, to the over-wet autumn. The death- 
rate among hoggs has, in consequence, been much smaller than 
usual, as the peculiar disease that kills them seems to have a 
marked preference for sheep in the best condition. This disease, 
which, for want of a better name, farmers call sickness, some- 
times accounts for 15 per cent. of the total, and is a very 
serious difficulty for hill farmers tocontend with. It seems strange 
that in these days of science and experimental farms no cure can 
be invented for this malady, but such is the case. Perhaps some 
day one will be found, and in the meantime shepherds will go on 
trying patents of their own, with indifferent success. The 
autumn sales of young cattle were very good, figures being much 
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higher than were forecasted by the state of the market. A great 
deal of corn is threshed in the Border districts, wheat and barley 
yielding well in the bulk. barley and oat straw, however, is very 
poor, and many farmers will find a great difficulty in keeping their 
cattle warm and drily bedded until they are ready for the market. 
There are not nearly so many farms ‘“‘to let” on the Borders as 
there have been for the last few years, owing to the good prices 
of sheep and wool. These prices have enabled many tenants to 
retain their holdings who would otherwise have been obliged to 
obtain a reduction in rent or give up their farms. This is a good 
state of affairs for all concerned, and it is to be hoped that few 
landlords will regard it as an opportunity to demand an increase 
of rent. The early promise of good pheasant and partridge 
shoots has been fully realised, the ‘‘bags” obtained on the 
Borders being much above an average. The hunts also are 
showing excellent sport, and very few blank days are recorded. 
THE MARKETS. 

A striking feature of the markets continues to bear out our 
early forecast ; wheat has now approximated very closely to what 
it was twelve months ago, and other grain has either risen to the 
prices prevalent last year, or a little above them. It seems 
tolerably certain, then, that, the bumper Canadian harvest having, 
so to speak, expended its forces, prices will continue to go up; nor is 
there any likelihocd that, in the years to come, they will ever 
fall again to what they have been during the depression. The 
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Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in its latest report says of 
the market that ripe beasts are going forward very slowly, 
but will probably be more numerous in the approaching weeks. 
Prices continue to harden for the best quality, although those 
that were not very fat did not sell well. Sheep are maintaining 
their rates, but pigs are inclined to be slightly easier in price ; 
the worst of the pig, from the farmer’s point of view, is that 
when prices go up it is so easy to supply a large stock by 
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breeding. The small holder may be encouraged by learning 
that eggs and butter tend to go upward in price, and that there 
is a growing demand for cheese. Very little English fruit is now 
in the markets, and if anyone has any, now is the time to get rid 
of it. From Birmingham we hear that early rhubarb is already 
arriving. In London arrivals of potatoes are heavy, but the 
samples are inferior, and the warehouses are said to be full of 
potatoes which are offered at low prices. 








TWO COUNTRY BOOKS. 


‘Ways oF NAaTuRE.” (CONSTABLE.) 

OR some time past a controversy has been going on, both 

in American and English papers, concerning the amount 

of sense or intelligence possessed by animals, and the 

two books which we are dealing with to-day help to 

bring into distinctness the character of the argument. 

Some readers may remember that President Roosevelt noticed it 

briefly in the most recent of his articles; he made particular 

reference to John Burroughs, and the latter has defined his 
attitude very clearly in the pleasant little book before us. 

For a long time Mr. Burroughs tried to make all he could of 
the intelligence of animals. He says: 

‘“*T have made the most of every gleam of intelligence of bird or four- 
footed beast that came under my observation, oiten, I fancy, making tco 
much of it. . ae 
But other writers have carried this desire to humanise dumb 
creatures to a point that touches absurdity, and the consequence 
has been that Mr. J. Burroughs has revolted from his previous 
attitude. He tells us: 

‘“*T have been not fully able to persuade myself that the lower animals 
ever show more than a faint gleam of what we call thought and reflection— 
the power to evolve ideas from sense impressions—except feebly, as in the case 
of the dog and the apes, and possibly the elephant.” 

As a contrast to this we may cite the example of that 
brilliant outdoor writer, Mr. W. J. Long. It appears to us that 
his most conspicuous defect, as a student of open-air life, lies in 
his constant tendency to humanise wild creatures, with the result 
that they appear in a much more melodramatic light than they 
would in reality. We are led to expect more divagation from 
the tone of strict accuracy by the preface, in which Mr. Long 
says: 

**In the long story of Wayeeses the White Wolf, for example—in which 
for the greater interest I have put the separate facts in a more or less 
connected biography—every incident in this wolf’s life, from his grasshopper 
hunting to the cunning caribou chase, and from the den in the rocks to the 
meeting of wolf and children on the storm-swept barrens, is minutely true to 
fact, and is based squarely on my own observation and ¢hat cf my Indians.” 





The significance lies in the last phrase, which we have 
ventured to italicise. But when we come to read the account 
of the White Wolf, we find that Mr. Long does not confine 
himself either to his own observation, or to that of the Indians, 
but sets himself, as it were, to get inside the White Wolf, and 
look on the world from his point of view: 


‘* So the little cubs took their first glimpse of the big world, cf mountains 
and sea and sunshine, and children playing on the shore, and the world was 
altogether too wonderful for little heads to comprehend. Sitting cn their 
tails in a solemn row the wolf cubs bent their heads and pointed their noses 
gravely at the sea. There it was, all silver and blue and boundless, with 
tiny white sails dancing over it, winking and flashing like entangled bits of 
sunshine ; and since the eyes of a cub, like those of a child, cannot judge 
distances, one stretched a paw at the nearest sail, miles away, to turn it over, and 
make it go the other way. They turned up their heads sidewise and blinked at 
the sky, all blue and caim and infinite, with white clouds sailing over it like 
swans on a limpid lake; and one stood up on his hind legs and reached up 
both paws,. like a kitten, to pull down a cloud to play with.” 


A little reflection will show how extremely absurd all this 
is. The most intelligent children that ever were born, and far 
less the cubs of a wolf, we may be pretty sure, take no account 
of ‘mountains and sea and sunshine, and children playing on 
the shore,” nor, to their budding intelligence, did the world 
appear at all wonderful; while the idea of a young wolf reaching 
up both its paws to pull down a cloud to play with is simply 
ridiculous. Not only does Mr. Long, in a passage like this, try 
to humanise his beasts, but he makes them think and act with 
more reflection and knowledge than is possessed by the young of 
man, who is, after all, the most intelligent of all the animals. 
In saying this, we by no means wish to depreciate the charm 
of Mr. Long’s work. In this book he succeeds admirably in repro- 
ducing the very atmosphere of the barren grounds of Labrador 
and Newfoundland, and he displays a knowledge of the White 
Wolf, gained, it 1s obvious, from months of close observation, 
inspired by the truest and most genuine enthusiasm for Nature. 
All the more is the pity that he did not rigidly confine himself to 
an account of what he had seen with his own eyes, at the same 
time absolutely refusing to interpret what he would term “the 
mind of his subject,” of which it is impossible that he can 
know anything. 


‘““NORTHERN TRAIL.” 


(GINN AND Co.) 


His way of treating animals leads him inevitably to gross 
exaggeration. As an example, we might refer to the passage in 
which he describes the removal of her cubs by the dam when she 
found that two little Indian children were watching her. The 
incident is, in itself, natural and credible; it has a parallel in the 
behaviour of many wild animals. Every gamekeeper knows that, 
should a vixen make her den too near the pheasant preserve, and 
he, in his anxiety to preserve the birds, were to throw down rabbits 
with which she may feed her young, the result often is that she 
will carry them in her mouth for miles toa new den. Even the 
domestic cat will sometimes, under analogous circumstances, 
shift her quarters; but to make the White Wolf go through all 
the reasoning and deduction that Mr. Long credits her with, 
almost makes us doubt the truth of the incident. It is only 
one degree removed from the animal book which has just been 
published by adistinguished lady novelist, whose one object and 
aim seems to have been to show that animals are more virtuous 
and possessed of more creative and reasoning powers than human 
beings. 

However, this is enough of fault-finding. We give a little 
winter picture from Mr. Long’s book, concerning which we have 
nothing but praise to offer : 


‘* The little fishing village was buried under drifts, and almost deserted. 
A few men lingered to watch the boats and houses, but the families had all 
gone inland to the winter tilts for wood and shelter. By night the wolves 
would come stealthily to prowl among the deserted lanes, and the fishermen, 
asleep in their clothes under caribou skins, or sitting close by the stove 
behind barred doors, would know nothing of the huge gaunt forms that 
flitted noiselessly past the frosted windows. If a pig were left in his pen a 
sudden terrible squealing would break out on the still night, and when the 
fishermen rushed out the pen would be empty, with nothing whatever to 
account for piggie’s disappearance. For to their untrained eyes even the 
tracks of the wolves were covered up by the rumerous big huskies. If a cat 
prowled abroad, or an uneasy dog scratched to be let out, there would be a 
squall, a yelp—and the cat would not come back and the dog would never 
scratch at the door to be let in again.” 


The work of Mr. J. Burroughs is so well known that it 
calls for no special discussion here, but some of the chapters will 
be found of additional interest if they are read side by side with 
discourses on a similar subject by Mr. W. J. Long. As an 
example, we might take the teaching of young carnivore to 
hunt. Now, if we may venture to speak from our own observa- 
tion, the process is very simple, for young carnivorous animals 
seem to be born with a desire to chase something. You find it 
exemplified in animals which are very easily observed, as the 
kitten and the puppy, and it is this which is developed into the 
accomplishment of hunting. The cat brings a live mouse to 
her offspring, and places it before one of them to eat. The 
mouse runs, and the kitten springs after it, just as it would after 
anything else that was moving; after a few trials of this kind 
it soon becomes emulous of catching mice and birds on its 
own account, and so there is neither conscious teaching on the 
part of the parent, nor conscious learning on the part of the 
young. As Mr. Burroughs says: 

‘*Teaching implies reflection and judgment; it impiies a thought of, 
and a solicitude for, the future. ‘ The young will need this knowledge,’ says 
the human parent, ‘and so we will impart it to them now.’ But the animal 
parent has consciously no knowledge to impart, only fear or suspicion,” 


He gives the following closely-observed example of animal 
life, which may be profitably considered in connection with what 
we have been saying: 

‘*The other day I saw a yellow-bellied woodpecker alight upon a 
decaying beech and proceed to drill for a grub. Two of its fully grown 
young followed it, and, alighting near, sidled up to where the parent was 
drilling. A hasty observer would say that the parent was giving its young a 
lesson in grub-hunting, but I read the lesson differently. The parent bird 
had no thought of its young. It made passes at them when they came too 
near, and Grove them away. Presently it left the tree, whereupon one of the 
young examined the hole its parent had made and drilled a little on its own 
account. A parental example like this may stimulate the young to hunt. for 
grubs earlier than they would otherwise do, but this is merely conjecture. 
There is no proof of it, nor can there be any.” 

The conclusion of this matter is that those who write on 
outdoor subjects would be well advised to be a little less romantic 
and sentimental, and trust more to the evidence of their senses, 
without being in a hurry to draw rash conclusions from them, 
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IRISH PEASANT LIFE. 


r JANE Barrow. 


LD Irish 
legends 
relate how 

a band of Neme- 
dians, very early 
settlers in Erin, 
fled from the 
tyranny of the 
l-omorians, invad- 
ing African pirates, 
and took refuge 
in Greece, where 
they found them- 
selves no better 
off. For the 
Greeks, it is said, 
actuated by a 
jealous fear, ‘used 
them more like 
slaves than sub- 

s; they  op- 
pressed them with 
hard labour, and 
the severest 
drudgery ;__ they 
forced them to sink 
pits and dig clay 
in the valleys, and 
carry it in leathern 
bags to the top of 
the highest moun- 
tains and the most 
craggy rocks in 
order to forma soil 


have repeated 
itself, we may 
make the assertion 
about this narra- 
tive, unless we 
should rather 
regard it asa ful- 
filled prophecy. 
Certain it is, any- 
how, that such 
Bagmen, so em- 
ployed, are not 
uncommon objects 
in some parts of 
Ireland. Allalong 
the wild western 
coast there are at 
the present 
moment strings of 
them toiling up 
the facade of sea- 
cliffs on rough 
footpaths, or plod 
ding between the 
banks of sandy 
boreens, laden 
with burdens of 
dripping wrack, or 
sodden clay, ‘to 
form a soil upon 
those barren 
places, and make 
them fruitful and 
bear corn.” It is 


upon those barren j. C. Richards. A LOOM FOR HOMESPUN. Copyright true that for 


places, and make 

them fruitful and bear corn.” So at last, wearying of their servitude, 
they returned to Ireland, and re-established themselves in the 
country, but as a memorial of their Grecian captivity retained the 
name of Fir-bolg; that is, Bagmen (fir == men; bolg = bag). 


If history, which is probably pure fiction, can be said to 
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“corn” we should 
generally understand “ pitaties,” and that in the course of cen- 
turies the leathern bags have mostly become wicker creels, and 
that they are as often as not carried by women and girls, whose 
husbands and brothers have not yet returned from harvesting in 
England and Scotland. Still, in its main outlines the fact was 
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foreshadowed with due precision, the slavery not excepted, for it 
is, indeed, the sternest of taskmasters that drives these peasant-folk 
toand fro. And the remedy sought is still the same—emigration, 
though they, of course, no longer turn their faces eastward. 

To provide them with other alternatives has of late years 
been one chief object of the Congested Districts Board, a depart- 
ment founded for the special purpose of dealing with these 
destitute tracts of country. Its labours towards this end have 
included the promotion of various industries, principally those 
connected with fish and wool. The building of piers and factories, 
and the improvement of boats and looms, have here and there 
helped toa favourable issue a once more than doubtful struggle for 
existence. Neither has it neglected minor resources; schools 
and a market for lace, crochet, and embroidery, in which Irish 
girls excel, have kept many a colleen from the necessity of seeking 
her fortune overseas. Sometimes, ayvain—and here it comes 
nearer to the root of the matter—the Board is able to make life 
possible at home by enlarging diminutive holdings, or bringing 
about migration to adjacent arable lands; but to do so on an 
adequate scale seems to be quite beyond its scope. Moreover, 
when measuring its efficiency, we must bear in mind that it 
frequently finds itself confronted with distress little, if at all, short 
of a general famine, a recurrent emergency to which it originally 
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owes its vaison d’étre. On the whole, the situation may be 
summed up as ‘‘a strong distemper and a weak relief.” 

Very clearly, indeed, can the perpetual imminence of such 
calamities be realised in a hamlet composed of cavernous hovels, 
almost windowless and chimneyless, whose surroundings, to the 
far horizon’s rim, are well in keeping with themselves and their 
ragged, hunger-stricken inmates; and that the latter should flee 
away from regions so unfit for human habitation can hardly 
excite wonder or regret. Its most melancholy consequence is 
the forlorn plight of the old people, whose weight of years has 
compelled them to stay behind as adscriptt glebe, amid privations 
which they are ill able to endure, a diet of, at best, potatoes, and at 
worst Indian meal or seaweed, being sadly unsuitable for the aged. 

But then it is not by any means among these modern 
Fir-bolgs only, in stony tracts of Connemara, or Donegal, or up in 
the bleak north, that land is going out of cultivation, and the 
ullers dwindiing steadily. The same things are happening so 
persistently all over Ireland that they must be accounted for by 
some causes other than urkindly soil and climate. Perhaps we 
are on the track of one when we meet a procession of farm-carts 
jogging along the road with their listless drivers; or pass a row 
of wayside cabins, yardless and gardenless, whose four walls 
enclose a working-man’s only bit of land, just space to light his 
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J.C. Richards. DULSE GATHERERS. Copyright 
fire on, and set up his ‘few sticks of furniture’’; or hear the larger 
farmers complain that their time is spent in perpetually playing the 
spy, lest they should fail to secure any fair propcrtion of the 
labour which they hire. For if, as appears certain, agriculture 
is Ireland’s destiny, its prosperous fulfilment must be seriously 
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impeded by the fact that a great part of the work is done by 
persons who ‘‘ would transcend our mortal nature ” if they took 
much interest in what they are about, or were otherwise than 
profoundly discontented with tueir lot. 

The new system under which tenants are becoming 
proprietors will leave the plight of these landless labourers 
unchanged, save in so far as it may appear by contrast even 
more unsatisfactory than heretofore. 
Where, then, is improvement to be 
sought? Probably in some form of co- 
operation, coupled with a_ stronger 
measure on the lines of the Labourers’ 
Dwellings Act. At any rate, ‘ imagin- 
ings as one would,” unhampered by 
ways and means, call upa vision of a 
country-side parcelled into spacious 
blocks of land, which may be subdivided 
as minutely as the intensest farming 
requires, and bordered with com- 
fortable little houses, each in its own 
plot of garden-ground, for flowers, fruit, 
and vegetables. These are to be tended 
by women and others too oid and too 
young for rougher work, and as a 
parergon by the labourer himself. Thus 
no householder will lack the privilege 
of sitting under his own particular vine 
and fig tree, as a natural and wholesome 
instinct leads him to desire; but on the 
large estate he will work in conjunction 
with the rest of the able-bodied com- 
munity, though holding, like each of 
them, a share in the produce, to implant 
a germ of personal interest from which 
springs, as experience has shown, many 
another less selfish and more social. The 
intellectual virtues also thriving under 
such conditions create an atmosphere 
favourable to the growth of new ideas, 
and an intelligent trial of new methods. 
To judge by the result of experiments 
with respect to the acclimatisation of 
sub-tropical plants already made in 
some parts of Ireland, Bishop Berkeley 
seems to be justified in his belief that we 
might live here in comfort and luxury, J: ©. Réchards, 
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though it were within the boundaries of that ‘wall of brass a 
thousand cubits high,” which he half-wistfully supposes “ built 
round this kingdom.” A pipe of Irish tobacco is even now more 
than a mere possibility for the man of the house, and perhaps 
Herself need not despair of some day sitting down to a cup of 
home-grown tea. 

Happily, however, steps more practical than such fantastic 
previsions are being taken on behalf of 
the Irish peasantry. During the past 
four or five years the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
has undertaken for the country at large 
the same responsibilities that the Con- 
gested Districts Board does for aspecial 
portion. With an annual income not far 
short of £200,000, an elaborate organisa- 
tion, and a small army of energetic 
officials, it cannot fail to be a power in 
the land, and its sphere of influence is 
wide enough to include a reafforested 
hillside and a sprigging class in a con- 
vent school. In fact, considering the 
largeness of its scale, and the lapse of 
time demanded by some of its opera- 
tions, the Department should perhaps 
be regarded as hardly yet in full work- 
ing order, and criticisms consequently 
as still premature. 

But, of late years also, another 
force has been making itself felt 
throughout Ireland, with all the more 
effect because it has sprung up spon- 
taneously among the people themselves 
and spread without any aid from State 
machinery. This is the spirit of 
enthusiasm for what may be called the 
ancient amenities of national life, which 
has embodied itself chiefly, though not 
exclusively, in the Gaelic League. It 
would not be easy to over-estimate, 
within any reasonable limits, the 
arousing effect which this revival of the 
old language, music, and sports, all 
closely inter-related, has had upon rural 
life in Ireland. The reading, singing, 
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the I’ciscana ceoil, or musical festivals, disperse like a Druidical 
incantation the dreary mists of dulness which brood over our 
villages and country towns, and which no doubt drive away as 
many of the young folk as poverty itself. 

A movement so general and so eager has not, of course, 
gone on without producing some friction. There are fervent 
Leaguers who apparently foresee in Gaelic a successful rival of 
Volapiik and Esperanto, and who, meanwhile, make a point of 
using it inconveniently and inappropriately, which seems an 
unlikely way of furthering their views. Others, on the contrary, 
predict a confusion worse confounded than the curse of Babel as 
the outcome of all Gaelic studies, and read in its characters 
simply a wanton relapse into barbarism. But between these 
extremes there is a wide field in which the revival has been all 
gain, encouraging and emphasising many of our most valuable 
qualities, cheerfulness not excepted. Oneafternoon last summer 
the present writer looked on at a Feis held under the auspices of 
the Gaelic League. It was not a favourable specimen of such 
festivals, being altogether suburban, and, therefore, lacking the 
features of country costume and other picturesque accessories. 
Yet it was pleasant to see how clearly the distinctive national 
spirit shone out, despite commonplace and conventional surround- 
ings. Not one of the performers had missed it, from the very 


THE 
- HE GENTLEMAN’S RECREATIONS” is the 
title of a book, or series of books, which may be 
described as the first of those sporting libraries of 
which there have been many since. It was published 
in the seventeenth century, and is so far from 
restricting its attention to the field sports of the period 
that its first part consists, as the preamble sets forth, in 
«A short and easie Introduction to all the liberal Arts and 
Sciences.” ‘All the liberal arts and sciences” is a roundly- 
comprehensive phrase; yet we can. hardly, in _ fairness, 
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little, black-headed five vear old, whe danced a hornpipe with 
bewitching solemnity, to her elders, whose eight-handed reels 
had the charm of gaiety at once graceful and decorous. 

The scene recalled, by force of contrast, the road-corner of 
a field away in the north-west, where some years since a 
youngish man was mowing, watched by two sturdy-looking 
small boys, who, as a passing stranger remarked in the course of 
conversation, would soon be able to give him a hand. To which 
the mower gloomily replied: ‘‘ Aye, will they soon be working, 
sure enough; but I hope to God it won't be in this country, 
where there’s no chances for the young people.” Now the 
chance of some seasonable amusement is one that the young 
people are very loth to forego, and as these festivals, with all 
the preliminary studying and practising, have undoubtedly a 
most enlivening influence upon a lonely country neighbour- 
hood, it seems quite possible that they may check the exodus 
overseas and into cities. It would be rather characteristic of the 
people concerned, if the prospect of a song and a dance attracted 
them more than any promise of substantial benefits such as 
sacks of potatoes and sides of bacon. But inducemeuts of either 
sort are still much to seek in the life of the Irish peasant, and 
those who put him in the way of finding them at home do a good 
turn to him and to his country. 
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accuse it of claiming too much, when we find it ranging 
from “Grammar” to ‘ Heraldry,” and containing treatises— 
“done from the most Authentick Authors,” as we are 
assured— on ‘ Poetry, Rhetorick, Logick, Divinity, Metaphy- 
sicks, Astrology, Architecture, Fortification, War, Musick, 
History, Opticks, Sculpture, Painting,” and ever so many 
more. 

It is to be feared that the country gentleman has rather 
deteriorated, in so far as touches his intellectual taste, and his 
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industry in cultivating it, since the seventeenth century. At 
least, if he pursues studies of this nature at all, he hardly 
now reckons them in the list of his ‘ recreations.” These 
occupy, as well they may, the whole of ‘“ Book the First.” 
“Book the Third” is taken up with “A compleat Body 
of all our Forest, Chace, and Game-Laws”; and ‘“ Book 
the Second,” which seems the most admirably adapted for 
our modern delectation, is concerned with the seven 
fascinating subjects of ‘Horsemanship, Hawking, Hunting, 
Fowling, Fishing, Agriculture, and Cock-fighting.” What 
constitutes, perhaps, the chief attraction of all is that it 
has the whole illustrated with ‘near an hundred Copper- 
Cuts relating to the Several Subjects, particularly all sorts 
of Nets, Engines, Traps, etc., are added for the Taking 
of Wild Beasts, Fowl, Fish, etc., not hitherto Publish’d 
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by any.” There is something about this announcement 
which would dispose us to ask its author to refer to the 
first treatise in the book, on grammar; at least, if his is 
the grammar of 1686 it must have changed a little since. 
We may, perhaps, find later that grammar is not the only thing 
that seems to have changed its mode in the interval. His 
account of the manners and customs of some of the fowls that 
he refers to indicates a change in their moral character, unhappily 
not for the better, in the intervening centuries between that date 
and this. 

But the chief joy of the volume lies, for us, in the 

inimitable ‘‘ Copper-Cuts,” of which those here reproduced are 
typical. One is by way of being a kind of illustrated table 
of contents of the great subject Fowling, to which it stands 
as frontispiece. It carries a dedication ‘to the most 
noble Prince, Henry Duke of Norfolk, 
Earle Marshall of England, Earle of 
Arundell,”” and so on, and so on— 
a tremendous list of dignities. But 
it is not necessary to repeat what 
is here inscribed on the plate; and 
in case the figures of the birds 
may not speak with sufficient clear- 
ness for themselves, there is particular 
mention made of each, and even 
of more than are here shown, with 
an indication of the different ways 
of fowling for them. 

It is interesting to find cranes 
and bitterns noticed among ‘such 
as live of the Water, but not on 
the Water, and such as are cloven 
looted and swim not.” In one corner 
of the picture is a man clad in the 
head, shoulder skin, and dangling 
fore legs of an ox, in which our 
forefathers used to stalk (it is said 
with success) birds, which certainly 
must have been much less sophisticated 
then than they are to-day. 

Another picture is of the stalking 
horse, and the manner of its use is 
sufficiently apparent from the picture 
itself. The text gives us_ liberal 
teaching in the breaking of the horse 
for this work. He should be ‘of the 
largest size’’; and in order tc 
“reclaim a Horse, which by Nature 
is wild and fearful of Noise and 
Fire, such as that which a_= gun 
makes (especially at the nearest unto 
him), therefore get a strong Chain, 
and fasten it about his Head, then 
tye him up to a Tree and fire your 
Gun near him,” and so on, in spite 
of his ‘ Kicking and  Capering,” 
for a week, after which he will 
disregard the noise, although, the 
writer adds, ‘*some are of the 
Opinion that during this Teaching 
the Horse must be kept waking 
in the Nights, and to shoot 
under his neck as well as in the 
Day.” So much for the “Stalking 
Horse.” 

The picture of ‘Shooting Flying ” 
seems to represent an attack of 
mounted infantry on _ birds that 
resemble parrots more closely than 
any other kind. The text observes: 
“It is now the mode to shoot flying. 
as being by Experience found the 
best and surest way; for when your 
game is on the Wing it is more 
exposed to Danger; for if but one 
Shot hits any Part of the Wings 
so expanded, it will occasion its Fall, 
altho’ not to kill it; so that your 
Spaniel will soon be its Victor, and 
if well disciplined to the Sport will 
bring it to you.” Evidently a single 
shot did more execution in 1686 
than it does now; but, since Shooting 
Flying is still ‘the mode,” although 
seldom followed on horseback, it may 
be useful to repeat some of the hints 
which the writer gives about it. 
‘For your better Instruction herein,” 
he says, ‘I shall lay you down 
some few Directions. The gun 
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most proper for this Sport should 
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be about four Foot and a-half long 
in the Barrel, and of a pretty wide 
Bore, Something under a Musket. 
You should have your Gun always 
cock’d in Readiness, with your 
Thumb over the Cock, for fear ol 
its going off contrary to your 
Intention; so that when you meet 
with any game, you must be quick, 
and having got an Aim to your mind 
let fly with all Expedition. 

“Some are of opinion,” he goes 
on, ‘that you must shoot somewhat 
before the Fowl, otherwise it will 
be past before the Shot can come 
to it; but that is a Vulgar Error, 
for no game can fly so quick, but 
that the Shot will meet it; for 
the shot flyeth as wide as about 
the Compass of a Bushel, if rightly 
ordered in the Charging: Yet I[ 
am of the Opinion, if the game 
flyeth as it were over your Head, 
that ’tis best to aim at the Head; 
and it it flyeth from you to aim 
as it were under its Belly. And 
‘tis found best to let the game 
fly a little past you before you let 
fly, for thereby the Shot will the better 
enter the body.’ 

These cautions are particularly 
worth noting, because’ so many 
people to-day have a_ tendency to 
fall into the Vulgar Error’ of 
shooting in front of the bird, and 
also so many have been in the 
habit of shooting birds as_ they 
come on, instead of waiting for 
them to pass, so that the shot should 
go in well. And then the writer’s 
advice as to how and where to 
practise the art of Shooting Flying 
has originality. ‘For your learning 
to shoot flying,” he says, ‘the 
Spring is the best time for Swallows 
or Swifts, and you will not miss 
of them in Churchyards, and such 
like Places.” Certainly ‘‘ Church- 
yards and such like Places” are not 
the kind of coverts we often beat up 
for game nowadays. 

Another illustration deals osten- 
sibly with ‘*Pearching the Pheasant,’ 
which is to say, hunting him with 
dog until he gets up into a tree, 
where ‘make up to him as privately 
as possible, and having espied him 
(being at a reasonable Distance) 
make your Shot; and for your Dog’s 
Encouragement, let him bring it to 
you, and make much of him.’ There 
is also, in the same plate, a picture 
of a sportsman with a net approach- 
ing a pheasant, which awaits him 
teed up on an ant-hill. ‘For the 
taking of -Pheasants with Nets,” 
says our author, “which is only in 
crowing-time, that is, about the 
end of February and in March, 
before they begin to breed. It is done either generally 
or particularly. Generally, when the whole Zye, that is, both 
the old Cock and Hen with all their young ones, or Powts as 
they stock or run together in the thick Wood or Coppices, are 
taken; or when you take none but the old, etc., etc.; for the 
Pheasant is ofa melancholy and sullen Disposition, and when once 
they have coupled do not accompany in Flocks as other Birds.” 

Now, of course, one is sorry to hear this of the pheasant, 
that he was so sullen and unsociable in the seventeenth century ; 
but, on the other hand, it appears evident from this writer’s 
account that the pheasant had not then degenerated into those 
sad polygamous ways that he has taken to since. Another sad 
instance of degeneration that we have to infer from this very 
same book is that of the ‘‘Castrel” as a hawking bird; for, 
though the writer has no high praise for it in general, he yet 
says that its common use is to kill grouse in the North, “ or in 
Windsor Forest.” I am afraid we should hardly find a kestrel 
of to-day much of a grouse-killer. No doubt the “ grouse” here 
mentioned is the ‘black grouse,” what we now more commonly 
call black game. 
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On the other hand, it is nearly sure that birds must 
have been less swift, both of brain and wing, in those long- 
ago days. We have already seen that it was a Vulgar Error 
to suppose that ‘“‘ holding ahead ” was necessary when Shooting 
Flying, and both from the illustrations and the descriptions 
of the birds’ entrapping they would seem to have been of 
an extreme simplicity. This is perhaps most clearly shown 
in the picture and the account of “The Setting Dogg and 
Partridges.” Obviously the saying “In vain is the net spread in 
the sight of any bird”’ did not apply to the partridge in the year 
1686. Indeed, our author especially observes that ‘* Partridges 
are for the generality cowardly and fearful, likewise very 
simple, and easie to be deceived with Nets, Baits, Trains, Calls, 
Engines, etc.” 

In all it is a most curious and interesting book, of 
portly bulk, and with very many illustrations. Each of these 
plates is dedicated to some gentleman of title or dignity, who 
must have felt immense gratification, we doubt not, with 
the attention; and as for the author of all this curious 
lore, which was writ in 1686 so much more seriously than 
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we are able to read it in 1905, it is simply Richard 
Blome, and this is his magnum opus. The reading of it 
all fills one with a kind of pious fear. Is it possible that in 
the year 2105 some irreverent critic of the period will be 
permitting himself a smile at some of the most sapient 
observations which we pen to-day ? 

Whether it is so or no, it is most entertaining and curious 
to dive into these old books and see, what appear to us, the 
very quaint and curious methods our 
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does much good to his cause. Those who assent to it were 
already persuaded; upon those who were not persuaded the 
bitter word makes no impression. ‘To be just, it is not quite 
certain that the community at large deserves that censure. Few 
of us are statesmen; many of us have all we can do to make 
both ends meet; almost all of us are busy ; yet we do at least 
pay heavy rates for the poor, and direct what common-sense 
is at our disposal upon the endeavour to mitigate their worst 





forefathers had of amusing themselves. 
The difference is probably greater in 
our days than it has been in any 
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previous generation, because it has 
been our fortune to come immediately 
after the time of active scientific 
invention, which has exerted an 
influence on sport equal, at least, to 
that which it has produced on the 
implements and machinery of industrial 
life. It has rendered the old weapons 
and methods alike obsolete, and a 
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radical change has also come over 
dress. To open one of these old 


books is, as it were, to enter a new 
and strange world where everything 
is unlike that to which we have been 
accustomed. 

The only way to realise it is 
by thinking how one of those old- 
fashioned sportsmen would feel if he 
could revisit those glimpses of wood 
and see them under modern conditions. 
His long journey in a train, followed 
by a shorter one in a motor-car, would 
in itself be a revelation to him, which 
would perhaps astonish more than 
please him. but what would afford 
him infinite delight would be the 
beauty of the modern weapons of sport, 
as compared with the clumsy contri- 
vances he had to put up with. No 
doubt he generally made the most of 
them; but sport to him in the old days 
would be something altogether different 
from what it is to us in the new. 
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LTHOUGH the advocates of 
Old Age Pensions are 
naturally hoping that their 
cause will be greatly 
advanced by the forthcoming 

enquiry into the Poor Law, they must 
not expect that they will have every- 
thing their own way. The Commission 
may report favourably, the newspapers 
may take the matter up, but there 
will be likely to remain a great deal 
of honest prejudice, and not a little 
frank opposition, to be overcome before 
a representative Government may 
proceed to legislation in the matter. 
Like so many other lofty projects, 
this of offering a pension to all 
people over a certain age partakes 
a little of the revolutionary; and the 
English do not love a revolution. 
It is their habit, wherever possible, 
to reform existing institutions, rather 
than to adopt new ones. A leap in 
the dark is by no means to their 
liking, and they will probably wish to 
be assured that the present method of 
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dealing with the aged poor is incapable 
of amendment before they sanction 
a departure which may have curious 
effects upon the labour market, and of which none can foretell the 
cost. 

As such caution is, after all, only reasonable, it should be 
combated with reasons. A mere sentiment in favour of Old 
Age Pensions will not avail against it, nor yet will indignation 
and violent language. A prominent minister of religion lately 
protested that the distressed condition of a large number of old 
people in the country is a “national scandal,” which may be 
true enough, yet it is doubtful whether the use of a harsh 
epithet, relieving though it may be to the enthusiast’s feelings, 
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hardships. If they are not satisfied, if they do not appreciate 
our efforts, who shall say that the fault is all on our side, and 
that the poor old people, pitiable though they be, are not 
themselves partly to blame? 

Those who preach the gospel of Old Age Pensions ought 
to be prepared for an argument on these lines, for there is much 
reason in it. When the new Commission was first announced it 
was pointed out in these pages that the poor, as they grow 
old and helpless, seem to develop a temper extremely difficult to 
deal with; and this unquestionable truth deserves consideration. 
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For of what use will it be to alter our system, if the defect to be 
remedied lies not in the system, but in human nature? If, for 
instance, it is the ignorance of the older people, who never had 
any schooling worth speaking of, that makes them now unable 
to understand what is provided for them, can we help that? 
In a generation or two the difficulty will have been 
removed by education, and the arrangements at present 
in force will be found sufficient ; for it must be observed that the 
days of really brutal workhouse administration are gone by. 
Places like those from which Dickens makes old Betty Higden 
to flee with such terror, places like that so realistically described 
by Mark Rutherford, are no longer typical, if they have not 
absolutely ceased to exist. To-day the endeavour is at least 
honest and painstaking, to provide for old people a decent and 
tolerable refuge in the workhouse. That the endeavour is very 
successful, no one pretends; but is the advocate of some other 
plan able to say exactly why this should fail? Are they who, 
like myself, desire to see a system of pensioning established, 
prepared to point out in the present system a defect which no 
amendment would remove, and which, as a foregone conclusion, 
dooms it to failure ? 

The fact cannot be disguised that the inmates of the work- 
house infirmary—those worn-out labouring machines now thrown 
on to the scrap-heap—are obstinate and tiresome. They will not 
try to make the best of things ; they appear rather to be perversely 
set upon making the worst of them. It is impossible to do right 
for them; almost impossible to propose anything in which they 
will condescend to take pleasure. Job himself might lose patience 
with their endless grumbling. Their common-sense seems to have 
forsaken them; they are utterly unreasonable; a discomfort 
which at home they would have scorned to notice or treated as a 
joke becomes in the infirmary a grievance that embitters their 
whole existence. In short, one is almost tempted to think it true 
that the imperfections of temper so incident to old age have 
drawn down upon the workhouse an unmerited censure; that if 
the blame fell where it was due, the old people would take it, and 
the system they abuse be found good. 

Some recent visits, however, which | paid to the local 
infirmary, though they first supported that belief, quite shattered 
itin the end. Not that in the institution itself there was any fault 
to be found, either with its management or with its appointments. 
On the contrary, I doubt if the system could be better worked. 
The old men I saw grumbled peevishly at this and that, but with 
the utmost desire to be sympathetic I could not agree with them. 
It seemed to me that they grumbled at the wrong things, at 
things I should have singled out for praise. One of them covertly 
sneered at a nurse, whose manner struck me as admirable; 
another averred that he was being cruelly starved, because he 
had no solid food—he was suffering from some acute digestive 
disorder. Not to go into details, when I left I felt satisfied that, 
given these conditions, nothing kinder or wiser could be done for 
old people than was being done here. From the handsome 
vestibule, along the airy corridors, and through the large, cheerful 
wards to the comfortable day-rooms, the building seemed almost 
unnecessarily sumptucus; and from all that I could see and hear, 
the attendance of nurses and doctors and officials in general was 
worthy of its scene. So far as efforts went to make the machinery 
successful, I was convinced that as a ratepayer I was getting 
my money’s worth. 

But whether the machinery itself was good was by no means 
so certain. It produced a curious effect upon my own spirits ; 
and I could not but perceive that, were I sick or worn-out, were 
I, like the inmates of the infirmary, almost hopeless of any release 
from it, the place might soon bring about in myself just such 
a collapse of good temper and common-sense as I had witnessed 
and condemned in the men I had been visiting. It was a 
hot-bed for forcing the growth of selfish discontent. 

This ‘feeling descended upon me, though not understood 
then, in the very precincts of the building. In a courtyard 
adjoining a casual ward a blind man in the infirmary costume 
was feeling his way along by the wall. He was taking exercise. 
At the end of the wall he turned and walked back again, groping 
with his other hand, and so he was spending his afternoon. 
Beyond the courtyard I emerged upon a gravelled walk, where 
various specimens of spoiled or degraded humanity were aim- 
lessly strolling. I never elsewhere, in the space of 1ooyds., saw 
sO many persons upon whom it was an affliction merely to look. 
And the quietness of them seemed unnatural. Something like 
fear, not so much of any person or thing, as of invisible regula- 
tions, dumb forces, pervaded the atmosphere. Not prisoners in 
the legal sense, these people were practically imprisoned: human 
beings in a cowering state, afraid to be themselves. 

Within, in the sick ward, it was a degree more cheerful. 
There was nothing worse there than the too plentiful evidence of 
physical suffering and mental unhappiness. A man sat by a 
bed, coughing in prolonged paroxysms, as if too fatigued to try 
to leave off. Now and again someone groaned. In about 
twenty beds as many patients lay muffled up, perhaps sulkily 
hiding themselves in their sheets (for they had no visitors), and 
looking distressingly corpse-like. From one such apparition 
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near me | could see a burning eye watching me, malicious- 
looking—the sort of thing to fill a sick brain with terror. But, 
of course, these discomforts are inseparable from a_ hospital 
ward, and that is what this room was, in effect. 

A week later I repeated my visit at the same hour, ana 
there in the courtyard was the blind man pacing to and fro. It 
was like a hideous nightmare to find him still at it, and I hurried 
on to find the old man I had come to see. He was sitting up 
and dosing by the fire in a day-room, recovered from his 
bronchitis, and almost well enough to be discharged, if he had 
not been destitute. About a score more were in the room: 
some at cards or dominoes, a few reading and smoking, one or 
two talking in subdued voices, one or two sleeping in armchairs. 
It was not clear that anything more could be done for their 
comfort in that room; yet here I found, intensified, that air of 
repression which, even on the gravel walk, had seemed so hard 
to breathe. Nobody was doing anything that he wished to do; 
at best, they were but killing time. Asleep in one chair sat 
huddled up a constant inmate, I believe, a cripple so deformed 
that involuntarily my eyes turned from him with horror, only to 
feel drawn by a kind of fascination to look again. There were 
young men there with faces of stupid vice; middle-aged men, 
whom drink had brought low; stunted men, starved men, 
failures, incapables; a collection of racial mistakes raked together 
out of two towns and a dozen villages; without common interests, 
unsympathetic in years, or thought, or mode of life, or manner of 
speech. They were tolerating one another’s presence, because 
they had no choice; but their condition was keeping alive in 
them scarce any other human feeling than a base selfishness, and 
this was the atmosphere one breathed there. Among these I 
found the man I was seeking—a worn-out labourer, grey-haired, 
dignified, but embittered and surly. 

I came away with some neighbours who also had been 
visiting him. ‘’Tisa pity,” they said, ‘he don’t try to make 
hisself contented. He’s better off there than he was at home.” 
And I echoed the opinion, trying to persuade myself that it was 
true. 

Yet it was false for all that, and I knew it. Only in a narrow 
sense was the man better off; he was being kept cleaner than he 
could have kept himself at home; he was not allowed to take the 
risk of going out into damp air; and he wassupplied with proper 
food. In return for which blessings he had only to sit still and 
behave himself, and cultivate in that atmosphere of human 
failure the selfishness it engendered. Was it nota pity that he 
was unable to make himself contented ? 

But the life is more than meat. There is something infidel in 
this pretence of ours, that sanitation and care for their bodily needs 
are all that the aged poor require. My old friend was less of a good 
man there in his hygienic surroundings than he had been in his 
own squalid cottage, where he was dirty and ill-fed. The 
infirmary temper had taken hold of him, and while he was 
physically clean, his spirit was a prey to the forces of corruption. 
Even a peasant, and an old one, cannot live on bread alone, on 
sanitation alone; but taking him away from his home, you take 
him away from his last hold on a spiritual life. For a cottager 
used to his stuffy little bedroom there is about as much comfort in 
the airy ward of the infirmary as anyone else would find sleeping 
on a platform at Waterloo Station; but the sense of snugness is 
not all that goes unsatisfied in him. Crabbed, dirty, ill-mannered, 
still he harbours when at home a queer sentiment towards his 
poor household things. He loves his own pictures and clock, his 
own furniture, his own kettle and fireplace and cat. Valueless 
to other people, they have become a part of hisinner life. Dreams 
of past days cling to them for him alone. The untidy hearth, 
where the cinders lie unswept, has its pleasant associations. In 
a corner he has some walking-stick that belonged to a dead friend, 
some worn-out hoe or fag-hook, with which he earned good money 
in far-away summers. From his window he may see the shed 
where his wife used to help him sort potatoes, where all sorts 
of odds and ends, which are his only treasures, lie stored away. 
He may creep out and see them if he likes, and chance about his 
bronchitis. Is he getting dirtier and dirtier ? Is he starving on 
ill-prepared food? It isa pity; but, still, his old mind is alert. 
He is master of his goings out and comings in, and whatever is 
agreeable and kindly in his nature is kept alive by the intimate 
touch of these homely possessions. Such as they are, they are 
the witnesses to his life’s work, and surrounded by them he still 
feels a man. 

At the workhouse door that feeling dwindles, to be starved 
to death inside, in the spacious corridors with their up-to-date 
appointments. He catches no cold now, and gets no indigestion. 
According to the best rules of health, he actually has a bath, and 
sleeps with open windows. The habits of his lifetime are 
demonstrated to have been utterly wrong; and he is set on the 
path of reform, and shown how to live—at seventy years old. 
Yet in spite of all this he is dissatisfied; and I think, indeed, 
he will never be content, nor ought to be, under a system 
which, the more it is perfected, takes from him the more of 
his better nature, and robs him of the chief advantages of being 
a Man. GEORGE Bourne. 





































CKWORTH, near Bury St. Edmunds, which Lord Bristol 
has inherited from his ancestors, is one of the most 
remarkable houses in all England, and the present huge 
structure and its more modest predecessor have been the 
dweliing-places of some most remarkable people. Did 

not the famous Lady Mary Wortley Montagu say that society 
consisted of three classes of human beings—men, women, and 
Herveys? For the high and illustrious descent of this famous 
house those interested in genealogies may be commended to a 
voluminous paper read before the Archzological Institute of 
Suffolk by the Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey in 1856. ‘They will 
learn that the Marquess of Bristol is descended from one 
Herveus Lituricensis, or Hervey of Berri, a scion of the baronial 
house of Donzi, who is shown by Domesday Book to have held 
lands in Norfolk and Suffolk. But we are not concerned with 
the Herveys until they came into possession of Ickworth, which 
came to them through the marriage of Thomas Hervey with the 
only surviving child of Henry Drury, lord of the place. This 
Thomas seems to have died in or about the year 1467, and his 
descendants have ever since continued to live at Ickworth. 

Sir William Hervey took his part in the Civil War, by 
raising a regiment in support of the Royal cause, and he com- 
pounded for his estate in the modest sum of £24, whence it 
has been conjectured that his house was burned down by 
partisans of the Parliament: He married, as his second wife, 
Lady Penelope Gage, and took up his residence at her jointure- 
house at Hengrave. <A singular story is told of this lady. 
Sir George Trenchard, Sir John Gage, and Sir William Hervey 
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were all solicitous for-her hand, and she, to quieten their eager- 
ness, told them that if they had patience she would marry them 
all in turn—which she actually did. The heir to Ickworth was 
Sir William Hervey’s son John, who was also a Royalist, and, 
after the Restoration, treasurer to Queen Catherine of Braganza, 
besides being an important man in other ways. He has been 
described as a ‘ person of great worth and accomplishments,” and 
a“ patron of learned men.” A portrait of him is at Ickworth, 
where he was buried in 1679. The descent of Ickworth passed 
through this John Hervey to his brother, Sir Thomas Hervey, who 
was also ‘a brave and loyal gentleman, who with true Christian 
fortitude ventured his life in the service of his King and country.” 
Sir Thomas was the father of the first Earl of Bristol, wha 
always spoke and wrote of his parents with the greatest 
reverence and respect. The first Earl was a man of great 
importance in the Eastern Counties. He succeeded to the 
hereditary office of High Steward of Bury St. Edmunds, 
represented that place in Parliament, was raised to the peerage 
as Lord Hervey of Ickworth, and afterwards, in reward for his 
zealous suppport of the Hanoverian succession, was created Earl 
of Bristol in 1714. 

At this time the Herveys lived ina modest house at Ickworth, 
now occupied by Captain Frederick Hervey. It was known as 
The Lodge, and appears to have been a farmhouse originally, 
probably adapted as a temporary residence, and Lord Bristol’s 
letters make frequent reference to its humble character and 
scanty accommodation. There is a tradition, which has beep 
mentioned, that the old manor house had been destroyed by fire, 
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though Lord Bristol, who came into 
possession in 1694, made no allusion to 
the fact. The foundations were, how- 
ever, subsequently traced by the Rev. 
Lord Arthur Hervey, who was able to 
make a plan, showing a quadrangular 
structure, with circular or hexagonal 
iurrets atthecorners. It was doubtless 
of the old East Anglian type, built 
of brick, with stone quoins, window 
frames, mullions, and weatherings. 

The Lodge in which the members 
of this famous family lived for several 
generations was described by various 
writers as ‘not remarkable,” and the 
existing extraordinary structure was 
not begun until about the year 1795. 
Yet we cannot but associate Ickworth 
with the interesting men who have made 
it their home. John Lord Hervey, son 
of the first Earl of Bristol, died in his 
father’s lifetime, and made a great 
figure in his age. He was a singularly 
handsome man, and ‘the blooming 
beauties of his person and character ”’ 
attracted Prince Frederick to him, while 
his wife was the celebrated Mary Lepell, 
whose wit and beauty were the theme 
of Pope and Gay, Pulteney and Chester- 
field, and even of Voltaire. Churchill 
celebrated her, and attacked Pope, in 
these lines : 


‘* That face, that form, that dignity, that ease, 

Those powers of pleasing with that will to 

please, 

By which Lepell, when in her youthful days, 

Even from the currish Pope extorted praise.” 
The beautiful Molly is said to have 
been made a cornet in her father’s 
regiment when she was born, and to 
have received pay for many years after 
she became a maid of honour; but she 
was afterwards pensioned, it being too 
ridiculous to regard her as an officer. 
Great was the excitement 

‘*When Hervey the handsome was wedded 

To the beautiful Molly Lepell.” 

Notwithstanding his infidelities, she 
was an excellent wife and the anxious 
mother of a troublesome family. Two 
portraits of her are at Ickworth, where 
she is buried. Her epitaph is by Horace 
Walpole, and concludes thus : 


‘*Tn vain the sculptor or the muse 
So sad, so sweet a theme pursues ; 
The chisel drops, th’ unfinished strain 
Respects the son it soothes in vain.” 


Lord Hervey was the“ Sporus ” satirised 
by Pope: 
‘* Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the way.” 


Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marl- 
borough, however, spoke of him differ- 
ently, and said he ‘was particularly 
agreeable, as he helped to enliven the 
uniformity of the Court with sprightly 
repartee and sallies of wit.” Hervey 
once fought a duel with Pulteney, and 
there was a deadly feud between him 
and Pope. Even the Duchess of 
Marlborough spoke of him later on as 
having ‘‘a painted face, and not a tooth 
in his head.” He was a great favourite 
at Court, and it was mainly through 
his influence that Walpole was able to 
govern the Queen, and through her the 
King. His health was uniformly bad, 
and his father attributed it to ‘that 
detestable and poisonous plant, tea, 
which had once brought him to death’s 
door, and if persisted in, wo.ld carry 
him through it.” He died in 1743, a 
quarter of a century before his wife, 
and is buried at Ickworth. Three of 
his sons became Earls of Bristol in 
succession. The second Earl was a 
soldier, an ambassador, and holder of 
important offices. The third Earl was 
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also a remarkable man—a distinguished naval officer, and a 
politician, active and brave as the former, and reckless and over- 
confident as the latter. It was his misfortune to marry asa young 
man the notorious Miss Elizabeth Chudleigh, who afterwards 
married the Duke of Kingston, and was convicted of bigamy. 
The lady makes a prominent figure in the chronique scandaleuse 
of the time, as her husband does in the memoirs and pamphlets. 
He quarrelled with his brother and successor, Frederick Augustus 
Hervey, and left his father’s papers to others, who were forbidden 
to *‘ give, lend, or leave them to his brother Frederic.” 

This brother, the fourth Earl of Bristol, was the builder 
of the existing Ickworth House. Intended for the bar, he 
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entered holy orders, went to Italy, and conceived an absorbing 
passion for art and architecture. When his elder brother was 
Viceroy of Ireland he was made Bishop of Cloyne in 1767, but 
in the following year was translated to the richer see of Derry. 
He displayed great activity in developing the country in his 
neighbourhood, but took a prominent and extraordinary part in 
opposing the Union. He was also greatly interested in Irish 
volunteering, and being eccentric, proceeded through the 
country with all the pomp and ceremony of a Royal progress. 
He spent long periods in Italy, where he made a vast 
collection of works of antique art. All his labour was in 
vain, for he was imprisoned by the French at Milan in 
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1798, and his collection seized. Remonstrances procured its 
restoration for £10,000, but it was soon pillaged again, and 
finally broken up, the eccentric and liberal right reverend Earl 
dying at Albano in 1803. His body was brought to Ickworth to 
be buried, and a tall column now standing in the park was 
erected in commemoration of him. His second son and 
successor was raised to the marquessate, and was grandfather of 
the present Lord Bristol. 

The great central portion of Ickworth was built by the 
fourth Earl for the purpose of housing his art collections, 
which, however, never reached it. The foundation-stone was 
laid about the year 1792, and the Earl was assisted in the design 
by Mr. Francis Sandys. He 
built on a scale of great 
magnificence, the central struc- 
ture being really upon an oval 
plan measuring 12oft. from 
north to south, and r1o6ft. from 
east to west, while the cupola 
rises to a height of much more 
than tooft., and is crested by a 
balustrade which, in conson- 
ance with that artificial age, 
was intended to conceal the 
chimneys. It will be seen that 
the structure is in two orders, 
Ionic and Corinthian, and that 
there is an lonic portico on the 
north-east side. The windows 
are of plain form, but there is 
an unusual adornment of strik- 
ing character in the friezes in 
stucco, which consist of bas- 
reliefs from Flaxman’s Iliad 
and Odyssey. This great 
central feature of the house is 
connected with the wings by 
corridors, which are quadrants 
of circles, curving out north- 
ward from the centre, so as to 
leave two-thirds of its largest 
diameter projecting on the 
south or principal front. 

This extraordinary building 
was not completed in the Earl’s 
lifetime, and various reasons 
prevented his son, the first 
Marquess, from carrying for- 
ward his father’s plans. It has 
been stated that he even seri- 
ously deliberated upon the 
wisdom of pulling down the 
new building and selling the 
materials, but from this he was 
deterred. In ‘*The Beauties 
of Englandand Wales” (1813) 
we read the speculation that 
‘it is not improbable that the 
hand of Time will be suffered 
to reduce it toa ruin.” At that 
date the interior was a mere 
shell, with a kind of open 
wooden staircase for the ascent 
to the roof, whence a splendid 
view is obtainable. The con- 
necting corridors had only been 
carried up to a height of 3ft. or 
4ft., while the left wing was 
intended for an assembly room, 
and the right. for galleries of 
statues and pictures, the extent 
of the whole building being 
some 6ooft. 

It will be seen from our 
illustrations that other counsels 
have prevailed, and that the 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” — anticipated destruction has not 
been brought about; but, on 
the contrary, that what was left unfinished has been carried 
to completion, if not altogether with the architectural richness 
that was intended. If Ickworth is not the home of antiquities 
it was intended to be, it is famous for its splendid series of 
portraits of the wits and beauties of a former time. Nearly all 
the owners of Ickworth for some two centuries are there, with 
their kindred and friends, and the collection has many other notable 
portraits, including two fine Spanish princes by Velasquez, and 
examples of Kneller, Hogarth, Zoffany, Lawrence, Sir Francis 
Grant, and other celebrated artists. 

The Suffolk estates of the Earl of Bristol cover some 17,000 

acres, and the vast park is of 1,800 acres, with a circuit of about 
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eleven miles. It is rich in wood and open spaces, with many 
passages of great landscape beauty, and is well! stocked with deer. 
What is the character of its delights some of the pictures will 
declare. They illustrate, too, the exquisite charms of the gardens 
in the parts that neighbour the house more especially. Tall 
cypresses lift their sombre columns, almost as high as those that 
rise in ancient dignity from below the terraces of old Italian 
palazze. Splendid yews, magnificent hedges of box, secluded 
walks and avenues, all beneath the boughs of silvery conifers, 
are there. The rare colour and contrast of leafage and stem 
present indefinable charm. Then how these contrast with 
the tall spires of foxglove, the proud crests of the pony, the 
flaunting scarlet of the poppy, or the pale lamps of the evening 
primrose ! 

Beauties are everywhere discoverable at Ickworth. The 
unusual form of the great classic centre gives character to the 
grounds, where there are boldly-curving walks and terraces for the 
pleasure of the view of the park. The classic spirit is expressed 
in balustrades, steps, and noble urns and vases. There are 
broad lawns, with gay flower-beds, and the long shadows of the 
noble cypresses. Then there are the sequestered delights of the 
enclosed box garden, with very remarkable hedges. Or we may 
traverse the western walk, bordered by its tall cypresses, to visit 
the temple, or admire again the magnificence of the wall-like 
hedges. Points and splashes of rich colour there are, too, and 
many a noble vase carries its splendid burden in the broad 
sunlight to emphasise the qualities of severity and reserve which 
generally give their tone to the place. All, indeed, is singularly 
beautiful at Ickworth, and many things are splendid. It is a 
house, with its garden, quite swe genevis. We do not know any 
other place like it. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


OLpD POTHERBS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


E were much interested in a reference to the old potherbs in 

‘*Some English Gardens,” and no one has a deeper 

knowledge of these beautiful shrubby plants than Miss 

Jekyll, the author of this charming book. It is mentioned 

that some of these old potherbs are beautiful things, 

deserving a place in any flower garden. Sage, for instance, 

a half-shrubby plant, with handsome grey leaf and whorled spikes of purple 
flowers, is a good plant both for winter and summer, for the leaves are 
persistent and the plant is well clothed throughout the year. Hyssop is another 
handsome thing, of the same family, with a quantity of purple bloom in 
the autumn, when it is a great favourite with the butterflies and bumbie-bees. 
This is one of the plants that were used for an edging in Tudor days, as we 
read in Parkinson’s ‘‘ Paradisus,” where Lavender Cotton, Marjoram, Savoury, 
and Thyme are also named as among the plants used for the same purpose. 
Rue, with its neat bluish green foliage, is also a capital plant for the garden 
where this colour of leafage is desired. Fennel, with its finely-divided leaves 
and handsome yellow flower, is a good border flower, though rarely so used, 
and blooms in the late autumn. Lavender and Rosemary are both so familiar 
as flower-garden plants that we forget that they can also be used as neat 
edgings if from the time they are young plants they are kept clipped. Borage 
has a handsome blue flower, as good as its relation, the larger Anchusa. 
Tansy, best known in gardens by the handsome Achillea eupatorium, was 
an old inmate of the herb garden. Sweet Cicely (Myrrhis odorata) has 
beautiful foliage, pale green and Fernlike, with a good umbel of white 
bloom, and is a most desirable plant to group with and among early-blooming 
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flowers. And we all know whot a good garden flower is the common 
pot Marigold, 

PLANTING BULBS LATE IN THE YEAR, 


Of course, the last month of the vear is not the most suitable for the 
planting cf bulbs, but it is well to remind the beginner in gardening that the 
work is possible even now, as we have proved by experiment. The flowers 
will be short in the stem, but there will be a flood of colour in the garden 
from the Daffodil, Tulip, or whatever may be the kind selected. The 
following year the results will be even more gratifying, as the roots will then have 
had more than a year to grow strongly. We always make it a rule to gather 
the flowers before they have expanded, to throw strength into the root, and 
feel convinced this means a finer display in the future. When planting in 
grass aveid circles or patches. We were looking at the planting of a small 
orchard with Daffodils a few days ago, and the circle predominated until the 
whole place was a mass of little rings. This 
is of no consequence while the roots are sleeping 
beneath their grassy covering, but we Ccevoutly 
hope we shall not be in this garden in the time 
of the flowers. Nature—the mother of gardens 
—should be her own guide in planting, and the 
little fleecy clouds in the sky on a summer day 
may be taken as a guide to flanting bulbs in 
woodland orin orchard ; or go to some meadow 
or copse where the wild Daffodil luxuriates, 
and see there the dainty clusierings of bulbs, 
as if Nature had flung them from her lap and 
planted them where they had fallen. Even in 
quite small gardens it is possible to obtain very 
pretty effects from the right use of bulbs, and 
this is recalled to mind by a planting made by 
a friend of the exquisite little Narcissus 
minimus on the fringe of a lawn. This group 
will probably be as much thought of when it 
is in flower as the glow of crimson from the 
Tritomain autumn, 

SoME BEAUTIFUL GARDEN FLOWERS. 

It occurs to us that a few notes of some 
flowers which have given pleasure in the garden 
of the writer during the year may be welcome 
to the reader, as this is the season to plant. 

SWEET PEAS 
are an easy first. The seed was sown in 
spring under glass, singly in a thumb 
pot, and hardened off in the open before 
going to the trenches, which had been pre- 
pared some weeks before. There is a walk 
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fragrant flowers were plented, and nothing was more delightful. The 
air was fiiled with their sweet scent, and in the evening of a warm 
summer day their fragrance was carried by the soft wind to the top of 
the lane leading to the entrance to the garden. Sweet Peas must have 
good food and the most careful after-attention, and then there is a 
beautiful display of bloom every season. 
practised, and found to be an advantage; but we have not yet tried it. It 
was our intention to do so this autumn, but through pressure of other work the 
golden time slipped by. It is possible by sowing in September to pick flowers 
This fact is mentioned in ‘*‘ Wood and Garden,” page 83, 


Autumn sowing is sometimes 


in early June. 
where it is recorded that the seediings from seed sown in autumn are “‘ very 
much stronger than those sown in spring. By November they are qin. high, 
and seem to gain strength and sturdiness during the winter; for as soon as 
spring comes they shoot up with great vigour, and we know that the 
spray used to support them must be 2ft. higher than for those that are 
spring-sown. The flower-stalks are ft. long, and many have four flowers 
on a stalk, They are sown in shallow trenches; in spring they are 
earthed up very slightly, bet still with a little trench at the base of the 
plants. A few doses of liquid manure are a great help when they are 
When the January days come it will 
The old 


getting towards blooming strength.” 
be wise to make a iist of Sweet Peas desired, and order early. 
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varieties are very beautiful, but Evelyn Byatt and Henry Eckford will, we 

think, outshine many of those we were wont to consider peerless of their race. 
GESNER’S TULIP AND PURPLE AUBRIETIA. 

A bed planted the other day consisted of Gesner’s Tulips with a ground- 
work of purple Aubrietia, and no association of colour is more effective and 
unusual in the late spring. Two hundred and fifty bulbs were put in of this 
glorious Tulip, and the richness of this grouping gives a brilliancy to the 
gerden too often wanting when the Daffodils have flown and the Roses are 
Purple Aubrietia and yellow Alyssum are 

The wall gardener should plant them 


yet, for the most part, in bud. 

the most joyous flowers of spring. 
thickly in the crevices, and then they will hang down in masses, fountains of 
gold and purple-blue. Both enjoy 2 somewhat cool corner when on a wall, 
but seem indifferent to the sun in the border, where, naturally, there is more 
soil and moisture for the roots. These must be planted at once. 

SALMON PINK SWEET WILLIAM. 

This beautiful flower was one of the joys of the garden. We believe it 
is called Pink Beauty, but whatever its name, the colouring is as beautiful as 
the colouring of a Mme. Cusin Rose. The writer has large groups of it, and 
it is a pleasure to watch the opening buds and see the colouring grow softer 
as the flowers age, until the group becomes a variety of pretty shades which 
we do not associate with this lovely garden plant. It was raised by Messrs, 
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Sutton and Sons of Reading, who have also given us a similar series of 
salmon pink colourings in the Antirrhinum, or the Rabbit’s Mouth of childhood 
days. Both these should be noted for present planting. 

VINES ON PRRGOLA. 

The illustration shows the vine on a pergola, and no climber—if we so 
choose to call it—is more picturesque in such a position, The delicious 
Sweetwater and the glorious vines from China and Japan are quite happy 
clambering over the strong stems of this now familiar feature in the English 


garden 


SILK FROM SPIDERS. 


HE silkworm has been before the epicures of dress for 
something like forty centuries, and sybarites of olden 
time, ere improved machinery had reduced the cost of 
production almost cent. per cent., would gladly pay for 
it with its weight of gold. Nor is there even now any 

immediate prospect that it will be ousted from the public favour 
by any rival, natural or artificial. Yet popularity is a variable 


BROKENHURST PARK. SENTRY LPR 
quantity, and there is another silk-producing animal on the 
industrial horizon that may in the future make its influence 
felt on market prices. 

There is something infectious in the fear which a spider 
inspired in Little Miss Muffit, and there are hundreds of human 
beings who could not dread that animal more if they were the 
flies on which it preys. Yet history has shown the spider to be 
capable of affection, easily tamed, sensible of kindness, susceptible 
beyond most invertebrates to the strains of music from stringed 
instruments, which have for it a fascination bordering on hypnotic 
influence. Whether we like or fear it, however, the spider has 
not perhaps occurred to many of us as an economic asset, and, 
indeed, the species with which we are familiar in this country 
will hardly be brought into that category. The web, however, 
which is the spider’s only product, and which is chiefly 
produced by the female, who exceeds her mate in size, 
Strength, and intelligence, has from time to time attracted 
the attention of man, and was in use among the surgeons 
of ancient Greece as a dressing in cases of hemorrhage. In 
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more recent times science has introduced more reliable and 
more convenient antiseptic dressings, and spider’s web no 
longer figures in that capacity. Another use, however, is 
promised, and it is, at any rate in the French colony of Mada- 
gascar, being seriously considered as a substitute for the product 
of the mulberry-fed silkworm. Thus the carnivorous spider 
threatens to encroach on the moncpoly, so long upheld, of the 
vegetarian caterpillar, and the experiments which have induced 
this hopeful outlook are of considerable interest, and may be 
briefly summarised as follows. 

Among savage and semi-civilised races, with whom time is 
no object, and who are not therefore deterred by the trammels of 
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economic considerations, spider silk has long been known, not, 
indeed, as a staple of commerce, Lut nevertheless as a material 
for the weaving of beautiful garments for royalty. Both the Old 
World and the New have produced a limited quantity of such 
fabrics, and a Paraguayan spider called Epeira and an allied 
Chinese species of the genus Nephila were responsible for the 
raw material. Nor has the possibility of weaving silk from 
spiders escaped the attention of several nations in Europe. 
Kéaumur, the eminent physicist, reported unfavourably on a 
sample submitted for his inspection by a magistrate of 
Montpellier, who had obtained it by boiling down the egge 
cocoons of a spider which is very common in the South of France. 
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These egg-cocoons were utilised with greater success, late in the 
eighteenth century, by a Spanish hidalgo, who obtained sufficient 
spider-silk to enable him to present Charles III. with a pair of 
stockings woven from it. Still later, a Frenchman, who kept 
nearly half a million spiders in captivity, was able to doa 
profitable business in squares of the silk, which he sold for 
antiseptic dressings. An Englishman, named Kolt, also wound 
the silk direct from the abdomen of Epeira, which is, as will 
presently be seen, the correct process, and he demonstrated that 
the threads thus obtained, which measured in some cases over 
150yds., were appreciably stronger than those spun by the spider 
in the ordinary way. This reflects no discredit on the economy 
of the spder, which has to spread a snare that shall be almost 
invisible, since, no matter how great its strength, flies would not 
step into the parlour if it were too conspicuous. 

The home of the future industry, of which Frenchmen are 
at last feeling hopeful after many disappointments, is the great 
island of Madagascar, fourth largest in the whole world, and 
producing untold millions of a spider known in the Malagasy 
tongue as Halab, and in the scientific museum as Nephbila 
madagascarensis. It does not seem established beyond all doubt 
who first realised the possibility of turning the substantial web of 
this arachnid to commercial use, but it is generally agreed that 
the first practical experiments were instituted in the 1870's 
by an ingenious missionary, Pére Camboué, whose plan was to 
shut each individual spider in a matchbox, with only the abdomen 
protruding, and wind off the web, of which he obtained lengths, 
it is said, of 750yds. At any rate, Camboué studied the Halab 
very closely, and discovered that each spider would, under such 
treatment, yield nearly three miles of web in a month, after 
which its life came to an end. ‘The qualities of this spider- 
sill from Madagascar are such as to recommend them to the silk 
merchant, if only certain technical processes can be devised, for 
it has both strength and elasticity, and is of a brilliant golden 
tint, which, however, soon fades unless specially treated. 

From these early primitive trials, we come to the more 
serious experiments carried on during the last few years at the 
technical school at Antananarivo, where, since 1898, successive 
Principals have interested themselves very deeply in this embryo 
industry, and have, with the help of improved carding machinery 
and native labour, turned out many beautiful samples of both 
raw and manufactured material, some of which attracted 
much attention in the Madagascar section of the Paris 
Exhibition of 1g00, with the result that a considerable fillip was 
given to the project. A committee of experts sat at Lyons, 
where they know something about silk, and carefully weighed the 
arguments for and against the new rival of an old favourite. On 
the whole, their report is not sanguine of an immediately 
brilliant future for the spider; but they admit that it has many 
desirable qualities, and that if, as is suggested, a coating of 
clarified stearine gets over the difficulty of preserving the natural 
gloss, since this silk cannot, like that of the worm, be washed in 
soap and water, it may yet prove, at any rate, a very valuable 
item in the exports of Madagascar. Moreover, though, as they 
freely recognise, it seems hopeless to attempt to perpetuate the 
beautiful golden tints of the silk as it emerges from the spider, 
there is no reason why it should not be dyed in fast colours. 

The production of spider-silk has now reached important 
dimensions at Antananarivo and elsewhere in the island. For 
several years increasing winding machinery has been introduced, 
until hundreds of spiders are wound off, twelve at a time, to each 
machine, every day, their abdomens all pointing to the bobbin, 
which reels off their joint contribution, to be subsequently 
twisted in twenty-four strands toa skein. Considerable native 
co-operation has, as may be imagined, to be enlisted in order both 
to procure the spiders and to deal with them in the proper way. 
The supply was long kept up by the school paying fer them at 
the rate of forty centimes the hundred. When this plan was 
first mooted in 1898, the natives, for some reason best known to 
themselves, put all manner of obstacles in the way of this traffic. 
In the opinion of some, they entertained superstitious objections 
to the death of the spiders, but one traveller, who knew them 
well, assigned a less romantic reason for their opposition, 
declaring that the Halab was one of their favourite delicacies, 
and that they feared its extermination if their conquerors once 
took it in hand. Through the intervention of General Houry, 
Commandant of the District, this hostile native attitude was 
modified to such good purpose that during the three summer 
months of 1899 alone no fewer than 30,000 spiders were in this 
way sold to the school, 

Having arranged for the regular supply of spiders, the next 
thing needful was somewhere to keep them, for the Halab is not 
a wanderer, and remains in any situation where suitable food is 
plentiful. A special part of the park attached to the school was 
therefore set apart, and in this rows of bamboos, about toft. 
high, were planted, on which the spiders brought in by the 
natives were carefully deposited. Between the rows were 
planted such flowers as would most attract flies, and open tubs 
of water to breed mosquitos. Here, in these congenial surround- 
ings, a standing stock of 1,000 or 1,500 has long been maintained, 
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and the only danger to this spider colony lies in the cannibalism 
of the creatures, for which a mortality averaging twenty a day 
has to be allowed. 

Every morning young native girls engaged for the work, and 
working five or six hours a day, fill wicker baskets with spiders, 
which they then wind off on the bobbins. A very little practice 
enables them to accomplish this without inflicting the slightest 
injury on the spider, and as soon as the latter shows that its 
supply is running out, another is deftly substituted from the 
basket without even stopping the pedalling that turns the bobbin. 
The spiders are, after winding, put away in another part of the 
park, and allowed ten days or so in which to recuperate before 
again undergoing the same ordeal. Each can be put on the 
machine four or five times, with a total yield of 1,500yds. or 
2,o0oyds. of silk. A still newer plan is that of entrusting portable 
bobbins to reliable natives, and letting them take these into the 
heart of the forest, where the Halab dwells in colonies of millions, 
bringing in the spun silk as it accumulates in bulk. 

It is hardly surprising if, even in the face of some earlier 
disillusionment, Frenchmen should look hopefully on this new 
industry for their great island colony, and should dream of spider- 
silk in due course taking its place alongside the india-rubber, gum, 
and other exports that already bring wealth to Madagascar. 
They refuse to lose heart simply because the Halab declines to be 
acclimatised, like the silkworm, in Europe, for they have more 
than one precedent, in China silks and Indian cashmeres, of textile 
fabrics which, although produced outside of Europe, have founda 
ready market within it. Already the cost of production of this 
new material is said‘to have fallen almost go per cent. since 
Camboué first obtained it in small quantities. Compared with 
the silkworm, which requires special food and accommodation at 
a constant temperature, and which, by its natural disabilities, 
dies of necessity after yielding a single winding of silk, enthusiasts 
see in the spider a silk-producer which swarms throughout that 
immense island, requiring neither special food nor artificially- 
heated quarters, and surviving half-a-dozen windings, in the 
intervals between which it renews its natural supplies. Now 
that our relations with our neighbour are so friendly, we can 
without envy share this hope in the future of a new colonial 
industry, the more so, perhaps, that France, besides being the 
chief silk-manufacturing country of the world, is ‘also the chief 
silk-producing country in Europe. F, G. AFLALO. 


TRENTHAM HALL. 


HE Duke of Sutherland has made a magnificent gift to 
the county of Staffordshire. At a meeting of the 
County Council on Saturday, a letter was read stating 
that the Duke and Duchess were desirous of presenting 
Trentham Hall to the County Council for the purpose 
of higher education in Staffordshire. It has been known for 
some time that his Grace did not meditate a continued resi- 
dence, and this is the one element of regret that mingles 
with the gift. For a long time, the Sutherland family has 
been connected with Stafford, and it has been one of the 
pleasures of the people to have the Duke and his family 
resident for a part of the year. But the house had ceased 
to be as desirable a residence as it once was. There is 
now in the park an artificial lake some sixty acres in 
extent, which was constructed about sixty years ago. It is 
fed by the river Trent, which, at that time, was a clear and 
beautiful stream. But since then the river Trent has been made 
the recipient of sewage and industrial refuse from the sur- 
rounding potteries, and the Duke naturally desired that some 
steps should be taken to avoid this pollution. But the 
remedies were not found, and hence his resolve to dis- 
continue residence. On thinking the matter over, however, 
the most generous impulse seems to have come to him of pre- 
senting the Hall to Staffordshire, a county which has hitherto been 
dependent upon Manchester and Birmingham for the secondary 
education of its young people. It will now be possible to make 
a college of the old Hall, and as tramcars run quite close to 
the estate, its convenience for that purpose requires no 
demonstration. 

The best description of the place has been written by Lord 
Ronald Gower, and is as follows: ‘ Nothing,” he says, ‘can 
be less suggestive of beauty than that district of North Stafford- 
shire knownas the Potteries. There it seems always muddy and 
miserable, squaiid and unclean. Yet within a couple of miles of 
Stoke lies this wonderful garden of Trentham, gay with hanging 
woods, mirrored in the still lake; with its terraces and statues, 
its shrubberies and miles of forcing-houses, its great park and 
forest trees. A boon, indeed, to the densely-packed population 
that live in the Potteries, such a park as that of Trentham must 
be, for the park is open to the public. One can easily under- 
stand that among the old ancestral trees and green drives, a little 
of the dull cares and struggles of an artisan’s hard-won life may 
occasionally be forgotten. . . . The house is more remark- 
able for comfort than for any internal magnificence. The 
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principal rooms are rather low and narrow, but admirably 
installed and cheerful, facing the south, looking out on that 
matchless view of garden, wood, and lake. Before my mother’s 
time what is now the loveliest garden of its kind in England was 
but a waste of meadowland dotted with cattle and watered by a 
stream. Perfect taste and the means to carry out what only a 
rare artistic feeling could create, were brought together. The 
result is a scene that has no rival out of Italy.” It scarcely 
required these eloquent words to show the great value of the 
gift for which the people are indebted to the Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


KOK DEER AND HUNTING. 

NE wonders that roe are not more utilised than they now are as 
beasts of chase in England. In France, where they abound, they 
are regularly hunted with packs of hounds, and show quite first-rate 
sport. Some of the French packs have records of marvellously good 

runs with these beautiful little deer. When first roused the roe is apt to circle 
about a good deal in covert, but when hard pushed he goes away in great style and 
gives long and severe chases. Years ago in Dorsetshire, where roe deer had 
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THE Wocpcock OWL. 

Punctually as the wooccock, with which among country folk its October 
coming was so often noted, the short-eared owl reappears, season after season, 
in its chosen haunts, preferring usually open gress marshes, downs, and 
moorland districts. There are one or two places in East Sussex where, year 
after year, I look to renew my acquaintance with this beautiful and very 
characteristic owl. And especially in a certain tussocky corner of the 
Pevensey Marshes one is almost mathematically certain of coming across it 
each winter. Here already this season have I set eyes on an old friend. 
Not only in England, where its rural name, ‘‘ woodcock owl,” testifies to the 
association, is this bird coupled with the woodcock. In Germany the 
simultaneous appearance of the two birds has long been noted, as also has the 
wonderful abundance of this owl’s occurrence in certain seasons when mice 
and voles become so prolific as to amount to plagues. In the year 1857, when 
a scourge of mice appeared in a tract of country at the junction of the Elbe and 
Saale rivers, no less than 200 pairs of short-eared owls were observed in this 
locality. A similar phenomenon—this time by plenty of short-eared owls—was 
noticed some years since during the plague of voles on the Scottish borders. 
And the same thing was observed at the beginning of the last century near 
3ridgwater. There is no more useful bird in the world than the woodcock 
owl, and the man who shoots one wantonly is no friend of the farmer and 
husbandman. Owing to its curiously small head—for an owl—this bird is 
not seldom mistaken by the uninitiated for some strange unfamiliar hawk. 
Twice, when hare-hunting on Pevensey Levels, as one of these birds has been 
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been reintroduced with great success, one or two packs of harriers were in the 
habit of hunting them, and some very excellent sport was obtained. Except 
on the wild, open moorlands of Devon and Somerset, where spert with red 
deer is so vigorously etijoved, it is at the present time out of the question to 
resuscitate the ancient chase of the bigger deer in modern England. But it 
is, 1 think, unquestionable that if roe were reintroduced into parts of 
England suitable to their habits they would yield sport better than hare- 
hunting, and nearly as good as fox-hunting. Anciently roe must have 
wandered over much of England, but in modern times they have only been 
found in the feral state in Scctland, and here and there in the northern 
English counties. They were reintroduced into Dorsetshire early in the last 
century, and have ever since flourished and extended their range. In Epping 
Forest and some few other southern woodlands, where they have also been 
restored, they have done very well. Those who have had the pleasure 
of seeing roe hunted in France will, I am convinced, be eager to recommend 
the chase to British sportsmen. One would not wish to import all our 
Gallic friends’ hunting notions, the pomp and dress, the tremendous horns, 
and the rather tedious ‘‘ hallalie-ing ” which distinguish the chase in France. 
But there can be no doubt about the real merits of roe-hunting with a pack 
of hounds, 
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put up, have I heard people exclaim, ‘‘ There goes a big hawk”; and the fact 
that old English names for this species are ‘‘hawk owl” and ‘‘ mouse hawk,” 
sufficiently testifies to the bird’s appearance being at first sight almost as 
much like that of a hawk as of an owl. None of our British birds have a 
wider range over the globe than this far wanderer, which seems to visit almost 
every quarter of the earth except Australia, New Guinea, West Africa, 
Oceania, and one or two other regions. It has been observed in islands so 
remote as the Galapagos and the Fawklands. It breeds as far north as 
Hudson Bay, the Siberian Tundras, and other parts of the Polar Circle, 
though, curiously enough, its nesting seems to be unknown in Iceland. 


Opp HuntinG INCIDENTS. 


Men who hunt have most of them seen odd and curious incidents during 
arun with hounds. Last week I noted two rather singular scenes. One was 
the narrow escape of an Irish terrier, which crossed the line of a hunted hare, 
and was itself chased by part of the pack. If the incident had happened in 
the open and not near some buildings, where tie dog was picked up, I am 
convinced that that terrier would have stcod but a poor chance for its life. 
The other incident, an absurdly ludicrous one, happened on Satuday last with 
another pack of harriers—the Hailsham. Hounds had crossed a wide 
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foot-bridge which spans the Pevensey Haven, a broad marsh stream. Suddenly 
from out of the grass, on the further side, sprang up a wild, jet-black rabbit. 
Fired by this weird apparition, two hounds gave chase. 
was hustled across the foot-bridge, and, meeting a tail hound, took a flying 
header into the stream, and swam stoutly across. 
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The flying rabbit 


Thence emerging, 


a so bold a diver. 


greeting it with shouts of laughter. 
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miserable little travesty of its prosperous, giossy black self of a minute 
before, it scrambled away to a hedge, which it just reached in safety. The 
whole scene was so ludicrous that no one of the few spectators could help 
I never realised that a rabbit could be 
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N giving an account some weeks ago of the rest of the live- 
stock belonging to Lord Calthorpe, we said that the Short- 
horns had been reserved for a later article, and that they 


are worthy of it 

will be very 
apparent from a glance 
at the pictures that 
we publish to-day. 
Expert lovers of the 
breed will readily 
recognise the type. 
The herd can scarcely 
be called an old one, 
since it was founded 
in 1goo, and, directly 
or indirectly, Scottish 
blood has been strong 
in it since establish- 
ment. The first pur- 
chases were made at 
Windsor and Bapton 
Manor, both of which 
herds are closely con- 
nected with the North. 
From the moment 
that Prince Albert 
began the herd at 
Windsor, it was 
recognised that 
English breeders had 
been keeping too much 
to their own herds, 
and that, although the 
type had become fixed, 
there was, to say the 
least, some danger 
that the cattle would 
deteriorate in size and 
bone. Thus the 
practice was begun of 
importing fresh blood 
from Scotland, and 
the brilliant success of 
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the herd under Queen Victoria, and subsequently under King 
Edward VII., bears ample testimony to the efficacy of the 
The story of Bapton Manor is 


different, but it carries 
us back to the same 
source of origin, since 
it was in Scotland 
that Mr. Dean Willis, 
who has become such 
a very successful 
breeder, first began 
with the Shorthorn 
infuses, and his first 
purchases, if we 
rememberrightly, were 
made from Mr. Cruick- 
shank’s famous herd 
at Sittyton Manor. 
Of course, every 
journey leads to Rome, 
and even the Scottish 
Shorthorns can _ be 
traced to the Bates 
and Booth _ blood, 
though the © strains 
originally used by 
A.and A. Cruickshank 
of Sittyton did not 
come directly from 
the most famous of 
English herds. In the 
same way the Windsor 
herd was _ originally 
founded from the 
strain which Sir 
Charles Knightley 
kept at Fawsley Park 
in Northamptonshire. 
But Mr. Tait, who 
has managed _ the 
Royal Shorthorns 
so long and_ so 
brilliantly, recognised 
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from the beginning the possibilities 
arising from the Scottish blood. As is 
well known, Mr. Dean Willis and 
Windsor have often been rivals in the 
show-yard, and as often have furnished 
one another with cattle. The later 
additions made to Lord Calthorpe’s herd 
come from such weil-known breeders 
as the late Mr. W. S. Marr, Mr. \W. 
Duthie, Mr. J. Douglas Fletcher, 
Sir J. Gilmour, Bart., Mr. John 
Wilson, the late Mr. J. Bruce of 
Inverquhomery, and Messrs. W. and 
J. Peterkin. It is a large herd 
now, or, at any rate, quite large 
enough for the ground allotted to it, 
and numbers about fifty head, com- 
prising the following representatives 
of the Cruickshank and other Scottish 
strains: Nonpareils, Lavenders, Orange 
Llossoms, Secrets, Clippers, Goldies, 
Alexandrinas, Wimples Augustas, Rose- 
woods, etc. The bull that has been 
most used is Mr. Booth’s Bapton 
Champion (78285), who was hired from 
the owner. The cows now look very 
promising, and are in calf mostly to 
Sittyton Chief (84821). We had intended 
to show a photograph of this animal 
among the others, but, unfortunately, he 
was in a restiess mood, and the photo- 
graph ultimately taken was not quite as 
happy as it might have been. Another 
bull used was Victor of Sittyton (81781) ; 
the third was Elvetham Monarch, home 
bred. They wereall bred by Mr. Duthie. 
The last-mentioned bull has been shown 
at only one or two shows this autumn ; 
but he won a first at the Yorkshire 
Show, and with his dam, Sweetheart, 
and her five months old bull calf, he was 
one of the winning family. Among 
other winners now in the herd may be 
mentioned Gainford Beauty, who has 
won many honours, and is full sister to 
the bu!l that won the championship at 
the Royal Dublin and Highland Agri- 
cultural Society’s Shows, 1905. Maid 
of Marmion, the dam of Elvetham Maid, 
has also scored many victories. Sweet- 
heart won the first prize for her class 
at the Royal Counties Agricultural 
Show this year, and she, with her 
produce, Elvetham Monarch, calved 
August 4th, 1903, and her bull calf by 
Bapton Champion, calved March 7th, 
1905, won the group prize at the York- 
shire Show 1905 in a very strong class. 
Missie 140th is a massive cow of the 
late Mr. W. S. Marr’s Missie family. 
Ringdale Nonpareil has only been once 
shown, and on that occasion carried off 
the first prize. Elvetham Queen was 
second at the Gloucestershire Show in 
1904. She is a daughter of the famous 
cow Warrior Queen, winner of many 
prizes. 

Many subjects of reflection natu- 
rally suggest themselves at the present 
moment, when we have in mind such a 
herd as is here described. If we look 
back at the review of the shorthorn 
sales that took place in 1905 we find 
that the patronage of this breed is 
decidedly increasing, as though the 
average price given was not so high 
as last year, it was higher than it had 
been in any of the four years pre- 
ceding that, while the number of 
animals sold was one of the highest 
on record, the value amounting to over 
£83,000, as compared with the £62,000 
in 1900, a total then considered highly 
satistactory for the sale of pedigree 
shorthorns. There was nothing very 
sensational in the way of prices, still, 
many were of a very satisfactory kind. 
For example, Mr. C. H. Jolliffe’s herd 
was sold in October, and so keen was 
the competiiion among the various 
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breeders that the splendid average of 120 
guineas for 60 head of cattle was reached, an 
average that has not been equalled since 1895. 
Still, as we say, no very sensational bargain 
took place, as the highest price yielded was that 
of 379 guineas for a five year old bull; but as 22 
animals realised 100 guineas or over it must be 
considered a significant sale in the history of 
Shorthorn cattle. The highest price of the year 
was given by Mr. E. Mitchell, who, at the 
annual sale of Messrs. Marr and Duthie, gave 
£470 for a bull calf. Another bull calf 
fetched a price a very little under it, viz., 
420 guineas. There were 39 animals at the 
sale, and the average realised was over £109. 
This was the second best of the year. Sir 
Alexander Henderson of Buscot took the third 
place. He sold 56 head of his splendid herd for 
£5,063, or an average of about {go each. For 
one bull he received 370 guineas, and this was 
the highest price of the sale. Among the other 
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Mr. A. J. Balfour, the late Prime Minister, who ; ns in 

gave 150 guineas for a bull. There were several other sales at not put into the Stud Book. This is due to an old prejudice that 
which the average, according to Mr. Thornton, whose report of pedigree animals are too delicate for the rough and practical 
the year furnishes us with these facts, realised was about 50 work of the dairy. It was partly to get over this feeling that the 
guineas each, so tnat on the whole the prospects of Shorthorn- society we have mentioned was started. There are those who, 


breeders may be 
described as deci- 
dedly promising 
at the moment, 
despite the fact 
that during the 
last twelve months 
many notable 
figures have 
passed for ever 
jrom their num- 
ber, among them 
being Sir Jacob 
Wilson, Sir 
Robert Gunter, 
Sir Mark Collet, 
Sir Sidney Dun- 
das, Mr. Philo 
Miadis.,. Nx. 
Fawcett, Mr. 
Denny, and Mr. 
J. W. Fleming. 
Another — subject 
that has come up 
very prominently 
during the present 
year relates to the 
founding of a 
society which 
may be regarded 
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like Lord Roth- 
schild, keep cows 
purely for dairy 
purposes. In this, 
as in every other 
respect, they are 
well worth the 
trouble involved 
to develop the 
breed further. 
The subject has 
been very freely 
discussed during 
these few months, 
and there seems 
a general agree- 
ment now that 
the dairy Short- 
horn is well worth 
a society of its 
own. 

All this goes 
to show that the 
Shorthorn still 
remains pre- 
eminently the 
Enelish breed of 
cattle. We have 
no desire whatever 
to say anything 


almost as a sub- Copyright. ELVETHAM MONARCH. “COUNTRY LIFE" against the 
division of the ; Jerseys, which 
Shorthorn Society, we mean the Society of Dairy Shorthorn awakeso much enthusiasm amongst all connected with their breed- 
Breeders. It isa curious and notable fact that practical dairymen, ing and management, and a comparison between the two breeds 
and those who supply London with milk, have hitherto preferred would be entirely out of place, as it must inevitably be only the 
cross-bred to pure Shorthorns. The best pure Shorthorns are classing of the like with the unlike. No one, for instance, would 
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dispute the extreme beauty of 
young Jersey stock; it is almost 
a commonplace to say that the 
calves are as graceful as deer ; 
but, on the other hand, the 
Shorthorn always seems to 
us an especially suitable 
class of cow for the English 
park; its air of substance 
accords so well with the 
character of the scenery, and if 
it be a case where the general- 
purpose cow is desirable, it 
would be difficult to name a 
better. The Shorthorn has a 
framework capable of carrying 
an almost illimitable quantity 
of beef; on the other hand, 
proof is not wanting that its 
milking capacity is of the best. 
It is true that the quality of 
the milk is not equal to that of 
the Jersey, but those who set 
themselves to supply milk are 
bound to consider quantity, 
especially as in practice it is 
found that it is impossible to 
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obtain better prices for better quality. The first thing that the 
dairy-farmer must look to, therefore, is that his pails should be 
filled. For a private dairy no doubt the Channel Islands cow 
is the best that can be kept, but for the purpose of the dairy- 
farmer, with whom the quantity of milk is an essential con- 
sideration, the Shorthorn may be fearlessly recommended. 


DIAMOND FUBILEE. 


LORIZEL II., Persimmon, and Diamond Jubilee are 
three famous brothers, by St. Simon out of Perdita II., 
owned by His Majesty the King. The elder of the 
three was a somewhat weak and overgrown colt asa 
two year old, but improving as he grew up, he 
developed into a first-class race-horse, and was only beaten once 
in the seven races for which he ran as a four year old. A little 
Jater on came Persimmon, who from the very outset of his 
career gave clear indications of the high honours that were in 
store for him when, amidst such a scene of enthusiasm as had 
never previously been witnessed on any race-course, he fought 
out his great battle with St. Frusquin, and the Royal colours 
were hailed victorious by the thundering cheers of a great 
multitude. Four years later an almost similar scene occurred 
when Diamond Jubilee followed the example of his elder brother, 
and won another Derby for his Royal owner, for whom, in addition 
to the great classic race of the year, he also won the Two 
Thousand Guineas, the Newmarket Stakes, the Eclipse Stakes, 
and the St. Leger, his only other appearance as a three year 
old being in the Jockey Club Stakes, for which he ran badly, 
and was unplaced. Asa four year old he was second to Epsom 
Lad in the Princess of Wales's Stakes, ani four:hin the Eclipse 
Stakes, which was also won by Epsom Lad. His last appearance 
on the race-course was in the Jockey Club Stakes, for which he 
ran third behind Pietermaritzburg and Epsom Lad, and his total 
winnings amounted to over £33.000. At one time*he displayed 
considerable eccentricity of temper, but he always went well when 
ridden by H. Jones, and has settled down quite peaceably asa 
sire. His stock are very promising, but His Majesty has exercised 
a wise discretion in consenting to sell him to Senor Ignatio 
Correas, the well-known Argentine breeder, for a sum of 30,000 
guineas, inasmuch as he still retains his full brothers, Florizel I]. 
and Persimmon in this country. 


[Dec. 16th, 1905. 


A NOVEL FENCING . 
COMPETITION. 


N Saturday last the School of Arms of the Inns of 

Court R.V. was the scene of an assaut d’armes of 

unusual interest to those who follow the difficult 

art of the use of the avme blanche. Although 

different opinions prevailed in this country, the 

“fleuret” has long been acknowledged on the Continent to 
demand from its users a greater precision, more academic correct- 
ness, and infinitely more delicate manipulation than the é€pée. 
Time, however, and the greater knowledge of the use of the two 
weapons which has been brought about by the revival of fencing 
in England has, to a great extent, convinced the majority of 
English swordsmen that theskilful foil or“ fleuret ” fencer has little 
or nothing to learn from the school of épéeists pure and simple, 
beyond what may not inaptly be termed a few of the swordsman’s 
“tricks,” which, after all, have more to do with the position of the 
body and the limbs than with the manipulation of the sword 
and the direction of its point. There remains to be dealt with 
a third school of fencing, viz., that which inculcates the use of 
the sabre. Eliminating for the moment the fleuret as representing 
a purely academic arm, we may take it that the épée and the 
sabre represent practical weapons of attack and defence, the 
former being that which is usually selected for the purposes of 
the duel, and the latter the one in daily use by the personnel of the 
Navy and cavalry of most countries. It is evident that the 
users of these different weapons have in view the same objects, 
that is to say, to injure the adversary and to protect themselves, 
and, naturally enough, such keen and efficient swordsmen as are 
Messrs. Godden and R. M. P. Willoughby would be reluctant to 
admit the inferiority of their favourite weapon. Theories and 
discussions are all very well in their way; but the only practical 
manner of deciding such an interesting question is that which 
induced five skilled users of the sabre such as are Mr. Willoughby, 
Mr. A. G. Everitt, who won the first prize in the recent 
competition at the German Gymnasium, Mr. J. Jenkinson, who 
was second in the same event, Mr. S. F. Hulton, and Mr. Hugh 
Pollock to take the field against such well-known épéeists 
as Mr. R. Montgomerie, the actual holder of the amateur 
fencing championship, Mr. C. Leaf Daniel, Mr. P. M. Davson, 
Mr. Godden, and Mr. S. Martineau. There is hardly space to go 
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into the full details of the extremely 
interesting contest, but it is, perhaps, 
only fair to point out that three of 
those who used the sabre are at least 
equally skilful in the use of the épée, 
an advantage which no doubt stood 
them in good stead in the contest for 
supremacy. Itshouldalso be noted 
that many of the bouts differed but 
little, so far as the use of the weapons 
was concerned, from ordinary épée 
play, the users of the sabre evidently 
dreading the opening for the deadly 
point which might be given if they 
attempted to use the “edge.” On 
the other hand, once or twice the 
épéeist seemed to be hypnotised into 
following the example of his adver- 
sary, and, forsaking the ‘‘ point,” 
endeavoured to use the épéeasthough 
it had a cutting edge like the sabre ; 
on one cccasion, at least, what would 
have been acleanand beautiful “cut,” 
had it been delivered with the sabre, 
was administered by a wielder of the 
épée. The result of this novel com- 
petition was that the épée team were 
declared the winners by one point— 
the score reading 13—14. It 
would be of much interest to know 
by which weapon the first hit in each 
bout was scored. The theory of the 
‘“‘point”’ is that a straight line supplies 
the quickest and most direct means 
of reaching the adversary, and it 
would seem that, if properly applied, 
this should have enabled the épéeists 
to score a more decided victory over 
their opponents. It is much to be 
hoped that it will not be long before 
the friendly adversaries will once 
more try conclusions under the able 
direction of Captain A. Hulton. 


THE ROYAL 
PICTURES. 


R. HEINEMANN engaged 
in a worthy and im- 
l portant task when he 
undertook to reproduce 
the pictures from the 
galleries at Buckingham Palace and 
Windsor Castle. As far as we can THE 
judge from the first volume, which 
contains the Buckingham Palace pictures, his ambition is in the 
way of being crowned with briiliant success. It is a mere 
truism to say that painted pictures must lose something when 
reproduced in black and white. The most perfect photograph 
of the day is not able to retain perfect colour values, to say 
nothing of the tints themselves. But the best that the photograph 
can accomplish has been placed at the service of the publisher in 
this work, and the result is a portfolio of beautifully reproduced 
masterpieces. Perhaps the general style of the book will 
best be gathered by giving some account of the particular 
picture which we have chosen to show in our pages. It is, as 
the expert will not need to be told, by Gerard Dou, who lived 
from 1613—1675. First the title is given in English and French, 
“The Kitchen-Maid” (‘* Le Hachis d'Ognons”’), and then we 
have the size panel, 8;in. by 63in. Finally, we have a brief and 
yet adequate description of the picture, which is as follows: 
“A young kitchen-maid is standing holding a tub in which are 
onions, which she has just been engaged in slicing up. She 
wears a yellow dress with a blue apron. Among other details 
executed with minute accuracy a little boy is seen in the 
background, holding an onion. Signed and dated 1646. This 
exquisite little painting can be traced through many collections. 
It bears on the back the seal with the armorial bearings of the 
De Greff family. It was subsequently in the collections of 
M. Gaignat, 1768; the Prince de Conti, 1777; the Duc de Choiseul, 
whose keir, the Duc de Praslin, sold it in 1795; M. Gildermeester, 
1800; and was purchased in 1801 by Sir Francis Baring, with 
whose collection it was sold by his son, Sir Thomas Baring, to 
the Prince Regent in 1814, and placed in Carlton House. In 
1843 it was removed with others to Buckingham Palace.” 
All the pictures in the collection, which range from the 
sixteenth century to our own time, are dealt with in the same 
way, with the result that the possessor of the portfolio is 
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KITCHEN-MAID, BY GERARD DOU. 


not only in the position of knowing exactly all about the 
pictures in the Royal Collection, but he bas for the pleasure 
of himself and his friends a number of pictures in black and 
white, so beautiful in subject and so skilful in treatment 
that they can be looked at again and again without any 
diminution of the original delight. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COUNTRY LIFE IN THE FOURTEENTIEL CENTURY. 

[To tHE Eprror oF ‘** Country L.1FE.”] 
Sir,—In the most interesting ariicle on ‘* Country Life in the Fourteenth 
Century,” by Miss Godden, attention is called to the curious fact that the 
men represented as thrashing out wheat with the flail, though richly dressed, 
are working barefoot. The explanation of this is easy: it is to prevent them 
spoiling the wheat grain by trampling on it. In flailing, the grain is jerked 
all over the thrashing floor, and everyone who has handled wheat in a barn 
knows how easily it is crushed when stepped on by an ordinary. boot, where 
oats or barley do not suffer. The bare foot did no harm in this way, and, 
therefore, the thrashers are represented with their foot gear off when working 
w.th wheat. —P. MCCONNELL, B Sc. 


BEARING-REINS. 
{To tHE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFf£.”] 
S1r,—I was much astonished and shocked, going from Crewe to Birmingham 
in a motor-car some time ago, to see that practically every horse we met was 
annoyed and hindered {rom working comfortably by a bearing or hame rein. 
I am afraid the habit of using bearing-reins is pretty general all over England, 
but I think I never saw so few horses without them as in and about 
Birmingham. I have never, and I am very observant in these things, seen 
one in Scotland. I must own to having seen a few horses with bearing- 
reins in some of the large towns, but I have absolutely never seen any such 
rein on a cart or van horse. I am very well acquainted with many parts of 
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my native land — Perthshire, Argyll, Banffshire, Fife, Iladdington, Lin- 
lithgow, Stirling, etc., so I think I am a fair judge of what is general 
all over the country. May I in conclusion ask 
one question, and that is, Why, if drivers on 
this side of the Tweed are able to manage 
without this horrid bearing-rein, cannot their 
brethren in the South do likewise? Is it that 
we are more canny, and wish our horses to 
work as well as possible? I hope, however, 
humanity may court, too. I hope my English friends 
will not take all I have said amiss ; perhaps in some 
things we might learn from them, but on this point 
of humanity and utility, I must confess I think we 
have the advantage. —A HIGHLAND LApby. 


AMERICAN FOXHOUNDS. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—In your issue of September 16th I notice in 
your editorial column a few words in regard to the 
foxhound match, and as Master of the Grafton Hunt 
I would ask that you put the following before your 
readers, You state the packs are made up of one 
imported English pack and the other a descendant of 
the Cuban bloodhound, which in the old slavery days 
was used to track runaway negroes. In my article to 
the Azder and Driver in February, which brought on 
the match, I stated that the English was the pure- 
blooded foxhounc, Lut there are hounds in America 
whose pedigree can be traced back to the same 
pure blood, as they were all originally imported. I went further and 
d, ‘‘To put the matter in its blackest light, had these pure- 
blooded hounds been crossed on 
a sheepdog or poodle would the 
American breeder, who is looking 
for nose and heel, keep up the cross? 
Would it have killed the fox? No; 
and therefore they would have been 
discarded.” The question of nose 
and heel, or speed, is one that the 
American has always demanded. 
It has made no difference to many 
about the colour, shape, or type; 
if the killing could be accomplished 
the owner was_ satisfied. Now, 
under the fostering care of the 
Brunswick Foxhound Club, the 
standard of the American fox- 
hound has been established for 
the last seventeen or eighteen years, 
and, although lighter of weight 
and possibly more of a_ harrier 
standard, he is not a Cuban blood- 
hound. The killing of the fox is 
to be the test of the match, as it 
is the test in your own country. 
There are a number of Masters with 








American hounds who are yearly 
killing foxes in Kentucky, North 
Carolina, etc., and the English packs 
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are not able to accomplish this that I am aware of. Consequently, Graham 
put it best as follows: ‘‘An American will pardon every defect but one, and 
that one is inability to stand the pace. Hence, a dog that has more beef 
and timber than his nerve and power can carry, drops, as the same American 
would say, into the discard, and is replaced by one who can go the route at 
the pace.” English breeders are the best in the world, we all admit, as they 
produce a type which is without a doubt absolutely satisfactory for use in 
their country, but as they cannot show sport here, they are, as Graham puts 
it, ‘*dropped into the discard.” Here, in this vast country, we have had 
hounds from Russell, black and tan, in 1844, red hounds from Firebrand 
of the Quorn in 1847, white hounds and black hounds that came from 
Anstruthers Thompson in 1855, and blue hounds from the Braham Hunt in 
1858. Is it any wonder, with the different colours and types which were so 
evident in the above years, that hounds brought to America from time to time 
reproduced the same differences? I may be wrong, but I should believe that the 
heavy type of the shires was a production of the present generation. Surely 
the pack of Anstruthers Thompson, in 1863, which was described as light of 
bone and quick as lightning, and looked like accounting for every fox, are 
more of the type of American hounds of to-day, and the type we find most 
useful. The American hound, in addition to being lighter all through, is 
bred with a nose which enables him to take up a cold feeding-trail, work it out 
six or eight miles, and start his fox. Over here there are no gamekeepers to 
start the fox, or earth-stoppers to close the holes, It is simply the difference 
between hunting a wild, untamed animal on this side, and that of hunting a 
half-tamed animal whose whereabouts are known on your side. The match 
will prove which is right and which is the best hound for this country without 
a doubt; and with such judges as Dr. Charles McEachran, late Master of the 
Montreal pack, to act for the Middlesex, James K. Maddux, M.F.H. of the 
Warrenton Foxhounds and Draghounds, acting for the Grafton, and Casper 
Whitney, a member of the Boone-Crocket Club (of which President Roosevelt 
is president)—a sportsman of world-wide reputation and editor of Outing— 
as referee, the decision will be looked upon by all with interest.—IIARRY W. 
SmiTH, Wachusett Mills, Worcester, Mass. 


A PATRIARCH. 
{To tHE Epiror oF ‘*‘CountRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—In 1500 was born at Bolton-upon-Swale, in Yorkshire, Henry Jenkins, 
whose portrait I enclose. He was not troubled with over-much education 
as a boy—that is to say, education as it is understood by Board Schools, 
but was able to follow his two pursuits, thatching 
and salmon-fishing, for 140 years, keeping his health, 
strength, and memory almost up to his death in 
1669. He lies buried under the monument shown 
in the second picture, on which is an epitaph written 
by the then Master of Magdalen College, Cambridge, 
who ascribed his longevity to 
‘— « » « Semperance, 
A life of labour and a mind at ease.” 

It is to be regretted that no particulars are available 
as to his bags of fish; they must have totalled up to 
something amazing.—P. H. 


NEW FOREST PONIES. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.”]} 
S1r,—I have been glad to see the correspondence 
in the papers lately about these hardy little animals. 
They are not much to look at, and it needs a man 
with an eye to appreciate the good points that lie 
under their unkempt exterior. More by token that 
good shoulders are not the rule, which fact some 
ascribe to the use of poor Arab sires amongst them. 
Still, they have the feet, clean legs, tough consti- 
tution, and the brains of the wild-bred animal, 
so that, starting with these, it will go hard with 
us if we are not able to work an improvement in 
the breed, always bearing in mind the necessity for 
not meddling with the ability to live and keep themselves out of doors the 
year round that these already possess. —BOG-TROTTER. 
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